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MECHANISM . . . automatically collapsible and 


panic -proof. 


SPEED REGULATOR . . . permits free rotation of the 
revolving wings up to any predetermined rate of 


speed desi red. 


QuaLity . . . built by craftsmen well able to meet 
the most rigid specifications. A few of our typical 
installations include the First National Bank of 
New York City, 39 doors in Rockefeller Center, 
Department of Justice Building in Washington, 
The Chicago Post Office. 


GENERAL BRONZE Doors . . . eliminate drafts, 
cold air, noise and dirt . . . save fuel . . . provide 
more comfortable working conditions . . . reduce 


initial cost of air conditioning installation and save 


on cost of operating air conditioning plant. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Send for catalog giving complete specifications on 
the metal tubular revolving door. One of our rep- 
resentatives will be glad to assist im the designing 


of an entrance or give you detailed information. 
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The Capit Cour Chamber, House of Burgesses, Original Speaker's 
Chair, Burgesses’ Committee Rooms @ The Governor's Palace: Palace 
Green and Garden, Revolutionary Burying Ground, Ball Room Wing 
Kitchen and Scullery, Steps to Canal and Terraces, Kitchen Garden 







utbuilding, Fireplace Detail @ College of William and Mary: 
Botetourt Statue, The Wren Building, Chape Great Hall, Blue 
R @ Brafferton Building @ Original James City County Court 
House (Restored) @ Williamsburg - James City County Court House 
1770: Building on East Flank of Original Court House @ Raleigh 
Tavern: Ar Room, Dining Room, Daphne Room @ Market Square 
Tavern: Kitchen and Stable Yard, Great Room @ The Travis House: 
Dining Room @ The Semple House @ The Ludwell-Paradise House: 
Kitchen @ Purdie's Dwelling @ Kitchen of the Kerr House @ Captain 
Irr's Dwelling @ The St. George Tucker House: Entrance @ The 
Coke-Garrett House @ Ayscough's Shop on York Road @ The Blair 
House @ The Sian of the Golden Ball @ Post Office in Group of 
New Shops @ Davidson Shop @ Teterel Shop. 387-446 

















PAINTS. FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS. By Mrs. Susan Higgin- 
son Nast 447-458 
















GAINS IN PUBLIC AND INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS. By L. Seth 
Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 25, 26 (adv.) 
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MOoNEL METAL 
helps pep up appearance 
of NEW Lunch-Room 
in OLD hotel 






A. C. WEISBURG, 
MANAGER 

of the Oliver Hotel in South Bend, Ind., and 

the Harrison Hotel in Chicago. He specifies 


tices HE well-known Oliver Hotel in South Bend, Indiana, may 
be considered by some an old hotel, but when it comes to the 
renovated lunch-room, it is as new as tomorrow. 

One of the outstanding features of this recently redesigned 
eating-place is the back bar . . . made of glistening, gleaming 
Monel Metal. 

A. C. Weisburg, Manager, has had plenty of experience in 
sensing public preference. He is former president of the famous 
Merchandise Mart Restaurant in Chicago, and now is manager 
of both the Harrison Hotel in Chicago and the Oliver in South 
Bend. 

So when he specifies Monel Metal, he is considering all three 
phases of the problem confronting all who select food-service 






equipment: 
Monel Metal back bar installed in the new Oliver Hotel, South (1) Appearance that appeals to the public 
Bend, Ind., by Duparquet Range Company, Chicago,lll. (2) Cleanliness 
é A1eE Ss 


(3) Low maintenance 
You get all three of these pleasing results when you specify Monel 
Metal. 

And what is even more important, food service equipment 
made of Monel Metal will retain its shining, old silvery appear 
ance. This is proved by the fact that many installations have been 
in constant use for 20-25 years. 

Send for a copy of “The Selection of Food Service Equipment” 
addressing 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 


; : Monel! Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
i General view of the new lunch-room in the Oliver Hotel, South approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal 
Bend, Ind., installed by Duparquet Range Company, Chicago, AAONED is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by Internationa! 

/ METAL \ 


Iil., under the supervision of Mr. A. C. Weisburg. Nickel. 
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THE ARCHITECT’S LIBRARY 


ART OF THE LANDSCAPE GARDEN IN 
JAPAN. By Tsuyoshi Tamura. Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai (The Society for International Cultural 


Relations). Agents in the United States: Swan House, 
Oriental Books, Hinsdale, Illinois. 245 pages. 11 plates 
and 193 photographs. De luxe edition. $6. Paper-bound 


edition, S$) 


This handsomely printed book is dedicated to the 
members of the Garden Club of America in com- 
memoration of their visit to Japan in 1935. The mate- 
rial is presented in four sections: (1) General charac- 
teristics of the Japanese Garden; (2) History of the 
Japanese Garden; (3) Designing the Japanese Garden; 
(+) Materials used for the Japanese Garden. All gar- 
den views are accompanied with descriptions and_his- 
tories, and arranged chronologically. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 
Agard. Oxford University Press, 114 
New York City. 90 pages. 42 plates. $3 


THE NEW 
By Walter R. 
Fifth Avenue, 


Professor Agard of the University of Wisconsin 
describes and appraises the developments and changes in 
architectural sculpture made during the past twenty years 
to conform with present-day architecture. “The work of 
modern sculptors in Europe and America is discussed in 
its relationship and suitability for public buildings, sky- 
scrapers, churches, homes and memorials. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT FOR BUILDINGS. By Charles Merrick 
Gay and Charles De Van Fawcett. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 429 pages. 


Illustrated. $5 


‘The authors have attempted to give in one volume the 
essentials of mechanical and electrical building equip- 
ment in their relationship to architectural design, so that 
the basic principles may be understood alike by both 
architect and engineer. “The book contains sections on 
water supply, plumbing and drainage, heating and air 
conditioning, electrical equipment, and acoustics. Many 
tables, charts and diagrams are included. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGES OF SHORT SPAN. By 
F. H. Frankland. American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 128 
pages. Illustrated. $2.50 


The author, who is technical director of the American 
Institute of Stéel Construction, sets forth in the early 
part of the book his ideas on the fundamentals of aesthetic 
design as applied to bridges. He says: ‘The proper 
design of bridges does not lend itself, except for excep- 
tional cases and for comparatively unimportant structures, 
to the use of standard designs, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to bring into use the results of training, experience 
and continuous study in order to produce a satisfactory 
design and to realize properly the many considerations of 
economy, suitability and good appearance.” 
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Sanded Ground 


Tile Pavement 
Ornamental Gate 


Stone 7. Verandah 


RYOAN-JI STONE GARDEN, KYOTO, JAPAN 


THE CHEMISTRY OF CEMENT AND CON- 
CRETE. By F. M. Lea and C. H. Desch. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 429 
pages. Illustrated. $9.50 


F. M. Lea, one of the authors of this book, is con- 
nected with the Building Research Station in England, 
has conducted some of the most important recent research 
on cement and is familiar with the work of other lab- 
oratories as well as the present state and requirements 
of the industry. Cecil H. Desch, is known for his earlier 
book, ‘““The Chemistry and Testing of Cement.” 

The present book has been written to give a general 
survey of the chemistry of cement and concrete, and is 
intended for the chemist, the engineer or architect who 
has to deal with cement and concrete. 

The subjects covered include the chemistry of the 
changes which the raw materials undergo in the course 
of cement production; the effect of change in composition 
and other factors on the properties of the finished product ; 
the constitution, nature and properties of cements and 
their compounds; minor properties of cements; the nature 
of various concrete aggregates; and the behavior of con- 
crete in use. 


THE HOME WORKSHOP; THINGS TO MAKE 
FOR THE CAMP AND GAME-ROOM:;: THINGS 
TO MAKE FOR THE LAWN AND GARDEN: 
THINGS TO MAKE FOR THE HOME. By Wil- 
liam W. Klenke. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 
Illustrated. Book 1, 75 cents; others 50 cents 


A series of manuals on the use of the home work- 
shop. 





NEWS OF THE FIELD 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


December 4, 5 Twelfth semi-annual meeting f The Producers 
C | n Detroit 
December 31 Closing date of ntest tor poster to stimulate 
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Frank H. Schwarz, fellow, the American Academy 
in Rome, and associate, National Academy of Design, 
occupies new office quarters at 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Edward W. Helms, architect, announces the removal 
of his office from 317 Franklin Avenue to 29 North 
Broad Street, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

John J. Trich has moved from 329 Ridge Road, 
Rutherford, N. J., to 248 Forest Avenue, Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey. 

Henry Titus Aspinwall, architect, announces the as- 
sociation with him of Paul F. Simpson, in the firm of 
Aspinwall and Simpson, South Station Plaza, Great 
Neck, Long Island, New York. 

Solomon Kaplan, architect, has moved from 10 South 
18th Street to 2120 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clifford H. James, architect, formerly of the office 
of James and Zorns, architects, which was dissolved in 
1932, has moved his office from 2422 Fifteenth Street, 
Lubbock, Texas, to 1710 Guadalupe Street, Austin, 
Texas. 

James H. Bruffee, architect, will carry on the work 
of the late William E. Hunt, who died October 13 in 
Torrington, Connecticut, after a long illness. Mr. Hunt 
was a leader of his profession in Connecticut and was 
responsible for many important buildings there. 


GREAT LAKES EXPOSITION 

A committee of Cleveland architects has been ap 
pointed by Alexander G. Robinson III, President of 
the Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, to cooperate with the officials of the Great 
Lakes Exposition in planning the architecture of the 
huge industrial show to be held next summer on Cleve- 
land’s downtown lakefront. 

The committee, headed by Abram Garfield, will have 
final authority on all questions involving architecture, 
the general theme of which is now under considera- 
tion. Serving with Mr. Garfield on the committee are 
J. Byers Hays, Frank B. Meade, F. R. Walker, and 


Antonio Dinardo. 


14 


COMPETITIONS FOR THE PRIZES OF ROME 


The American Academy in Rome announces its an 
nual competitions for fellowships in architecture, land 
scape architecture, painting, sculpture and musical com 
position. 

the competitions are open to unmarried men not 
over 30 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellowship is $1,250 a veat 
with an allowance of $300 for transportation to and 
from Rome. Residence and studio are provided with 
out charge at the Academy, and the total estimated value 
of each fellowship is about $2,000 a year, for a term 
of two years. The Academy reserves the right to with 
hold an award in any subject in which no candidate 
is considered to have reached the required standard. 

Entries for competitions will be received until Feb- 
ruary 1. Circulars of information and application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing Roscoe Guern 
sey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 


TERRA COTTA WALL BLOCK 
COMPETITION AWARDS 

Phe Chicago Architectural Club announces the win 
ers of the Terra Cotta Wall Block Competition under 
the joint sponsorship of the American Terra Cotta 
Company and the Northwestern Terra Cotta Corpora- 
tion. 

The awards for the one-story shop building were as 
follows: first prize, Evald Young; second prize, George 
Recher; third prize, Roy Anderson; honorable men- 
tion, A. A. Zakharoff; mentions, A. A. Zakharoff, C. 
Koncevic, and G. W. Murison, Jr. 

The awards for the two-story shop and office build- 
ing were as follows: first prize, A. A. Zakharoff; sec- 
ond prize, Herbert Rodde; third prize, Charles Kon- 
cevic. 

The jury of awards was composed of Alfred Shaw, 
Andrew Rebori, Hugh Garden, Oscar Gross, and F. O. 


Turper-White. 
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RESTORATION OF WILLIAMSBURG 


By arrangement with Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., the whole 


of this present issue is devoted to an authoritative presentation 
of the Restoration. 


The restored buildings and gardens of this early Colonial set- 
tlement in Virginia are shown pictorially in a 60-page PORT- 
FOLIO which reproduces a series of carefully detailed photo- 
graphs taken by F. §. Lincoln. These illustrations are supple- 
mented by maps, city plan, floor plans, detail drawings, garden 


plans and facsimile reproductions of characteristic colors. 


The story is told textually by the Restoration architects and 
designers in the following: 


THE RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
IN VIRGINIA, by Fiske Kimball. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 

NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE, by William Graves 
Perry. 

CITY PLAN AND LANDSCAPING PROBLEMS, }b) 
Arthur A. Shurcliff. 


PAINTS, FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS, by Mrs. 


Susan Higginson Nash. 


IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


An article on reinforced concrete, with ex- 
amples of concrete construction, giving spe- 
cial attention to the design of houses, large 
and small . . . A Portfolio of Concrete 
Houses, illustrating the work of Antonin 
Raymond and others . . . A_ Portfolio 


oft 


interiors and current building types. 





F. 8. LINCOLN, PHOTOGRAPHER 
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WILLIAM GRAVES PERRY THOMAS MOTT SHAW ANDREW H. HEPBURN 





THE BOARD OF ADVISORY ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS ON A TOUR OF INSPECTION. Left to right: Robert 
Trimble of Todd & Brown, Inc.; Mrs. Susan Higginson Nash, associate of Perry, Shaw & Hepburn; William Graves Perry, Boston; 
Thomas Mott Shaw, Boston; Philip Stern, Fredericksburg, Va.; Edmund S. Campbell, professor of architecture, University of 
Virginia; A. Lawrence Kocher, managing editor, The Architectural Record; W. Duncan Lee, Richmond, Va.; (seated) D. Everett 
Waid, New York City; Fiske Kimball, director, Pennsylvania Museum of Art; (seated) R. E. Lee Taylor, Baltimore, Md.; Andrew 
H. Hepburn, Boston; Marcellus E. Wright, Richmond, Va.; (seated) Arthur A. Shurcliff, landscape architect, Boston; Robert Pea- 


body Bellows, Boston; Thomas E. Tallmadge, Chicago; Harold R. Shurtleff, in charge of research and record for Perry, Shaw & 
Hepburn; Conrad W. Anner, associate of Perry, Shaw & Hepburn. 
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DR. W. A. R. GOODWIN 
RECTOR, BRUTON PARISH 





Frank Ehrenford 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


In 1927, upon suggestion from Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, rector of Bruton Parish, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., undertook the restoration of the Colonial area of Williamsburg. Dr. Goodwin was commissioned 
to purchase the necessary properties. 


“The area thus secured was turned over to two corporations which were now formed to carry the 
undertaking forward. The Williamsburg Holding Corporation (now Williamsburg Restoration, Incorporated) 
became the executive and business organization in charge of the project. Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, 
was formed to hold title to properties presented to the restoration by the city of Williamsburg, the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and by individual donors; and it has since held and managed 
properties and buildings which are confined strictly to historical and educational purposes. 


“Meanwhile, the firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, architects, was retained to have charge of the archi- 
tectural development of the plan; Arthur A. Shurcliff to have charge of the landscape restoration and work 
of city planning; and the firm of Todd and Brown, Incorporated, engineer-contractors, to govern the work- 
ing organization which carried out the plans developed by the architects and landscape architect and approved 
by the executive corporation.” (From A Brief and True Report for the Traveller Concerning Williamsburg 
in Virginia, published by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 1935). 


By 1935 the restoration was complete as to form, although it will continue with respect to detail. 
Some 440 buildings of late construction have been torn down and 18 moved outside the Colonial area; 66 
Colonial buildings have been repaired or restored; 84 have been reproduced upon Colonial foundations. Fed- 
eral Highway 60 has been diverted to a by-pass road, and streets, open spaces and gardens have resumed 


their Colonial appearance, with lamp-posts, fences, brick walks, street surfaces and plantings derived from 
authentic records. 
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THE RESTORATION OF COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG IN VIRGINIA 


© THE CITY of Williamsburg as it existed in 1927 
gave little suggestion of its ancient importance in 
American history and architecture. The Capitol, the 
Palace, had long been razed to the ground, the origi- 
nal College building had been completely denatured 
by successive fires and rebuildings. Many of the 
oldest houses had been transformed out of recogni- 
tion. Small wonder there were voices raised to doubt 
the value of attempting its restoration, and to ques- 
tion why some more grateful choice had not been 


made for such an undertaking. 


This stage of memories of Spotswood and Bote- 
tourt, of George Wythe and Patrick Henry, of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, of Lafayette and Rochambeau 
—had its physical setting been of a corresponding 
architectural interest? If indeed it had been so in 
their day, did enough evidence remain to rebuild it 
except in an imaginary and theatrical way, without 


valid relation to the original reality? 


Today we know that Williamsburg, at the Revolu- 
tion, was a town of beauty and of architectural 
significance; that its major buildings were milestones 
in the history of American style, its Palace Garden 
perhaps the most beautiful in America; that the 
Capitol, the Palace with its garden, the College, the 
historic Raleigh Tavern, could be evoked in sub- 


OPPOSITE PAGE: KITCHEN OF ST. 


stantial accuracy and perfection, so that the actors 
in their halls, could they return, would scarcely guess 


the intervening destruction and neglect. 


For an undertaking of such magnitude and impor- 
tance it was vital that the architects should be not 
only men willing to dedicate themselves to the task 
with sympathy and understanding, but also men of 
experience in directing large enterprises. The choice 
made has proved a happy one. Approaching the 
work in a belief that perhaps it might require build- 
ings and gardens freely designed in the old manner, 
the architects, as the soil and the old records com- 
menced to give up their secrets, became passionate 
historical students, happy to subordinate their crea- 
tive abilities to a loyal interpretation of the ample 
evidence discovered. They have shown their capacity 
to enlist every desirable advice, to develop the neces- 
sary historical, archaeological, artistic and executive 
staff, and to carry the whole work through with the 


most Conspicuous success. 


All honor to the vision and energy of Dr. Good- 
win, the “onlie begetter” of the enterprise, to the 
generosity and devotion of the donor, to the taste and 
skill of the artists and technicians, who have recreated 
for us this incomparable monument of our early his- 


tory and art. —FISKE KIMBALL. 
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LEGEND OF BUILDINGS ON THE 
GUIDE-MAP OF WILLIAMSBURG 


(1) The Wren Building. (2) Brafferton Building. (3) The Botetourt 
Statue. (4) The President’s House. (5) New Shop Buildings. (6) The 
New Fire House. (7) Taliaferro-Cole House. (8) The Pulaski Club. (9) 
The Rectory. (10) Maupin Shop. (11) The James Galt House. (12) 
John Custis Tenement. (13) The Travis House. (14) Colonial Prison. 
(15) The Powder Magazine. (16) The Market Square Tavern. (17) Light- 
foot House. (18) Captain Orr’s Dwelling. (19) Bland-Wetherburn 
House. (20) Charlton’s Inn. (21) Purdie’s Dwelling. (22) The Kerr 
House. (23) The Capitol. (24) Public Record Office. (25) Colonial 
House. (26) Colonial House. (27) The Raleigh Tavern. (28) The Sign 
of the Golden Ball. (29) Davidson Shop. (30) Teterel Shop. (31) Vir- 
ginia Gazette Printing Office Site. (32) Dr. Blair’s Apothecary Shop. (33) 
The Ludwell-Paradise House. (34) The Old Court House. (35) The 
Norton House. (36) The James Geddy House. (37) Bruton Parish 
Church. (38) The Armistead House. (39) The Blair House. (40, 41, 42) 
New Shop Buildings. (43) The Timson House. (44) The Minor House. 
(45) The Wythe House. (46) The Carter-Saunders House. (47) The 
Governor’s Palace. (48) The Brush House. (49) The Site of the First 
Theatre in America. (50) The Levingston House. (51) The St. George 
Tucker House. (52) The Archibald Blair House. (53) The Randolph- 
Peachy House. (54) Colonial House. (55) Colonial House. (56) The 
Public Gaol. (57) The Coke-Garrett House. (58) Dr. Robert Waller 
House. (59) Site of the Second Williamsburg Theatre. (60) Benjamin 
Waller House. (61) Bassett Hall. (62) Colonial House. (63) Ayscough’s 
Shop. (64) The Semple House. (65) Colonial House. (66) Chiswell- 
Bucktrout House. (67) The Wig-Maker’s House. (68) The Moody House. 
(69) The Roper House. (70) Colonial Dwelling. (71) Powell-Hallam 
House. (72) Braxton House. (73) Colonial House. (74) The Orrell 
House. (75) The Quarter. (76) The Masonic Lodge. (77) The Bracken 
House. (78) The Allen-Byrd House. (79) Site of the First Colonial Court 
House. (80) Tazewell Hall. (81) The Custis Kitchen. (82) The Griffin 


House. 
















MA P of the 
CITY OF WILLIAMSBURG 
8722 


and once Capital of the Colony of Vircinia 


fooxoing certain of the Buildings and 


\ Sites of Intereft. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


{ WILLIAMSBURG was the seat of government 
and the economic, educational, religious and social 
center of the Virginia colony from 1699 to 1779. In 
the former year land was laid out and surveyed by 
Theodorick Bland in accordance with an act of the 
General Assembly “directing the building the Capi- 
toll and the City of Williamsburg” at Middle 
Plantation. 

Middle Plantation had been settled in 1633 on high 
ground midway between the York and James Rivers 
and had been protected from the Indians by a pali- 
sade. It contained two institutions which still survive, 
Bruton Parish Church and the College of William 
and Mary. Bruton Parish was organized in 1674 by 
uniting two older parishes and the removal of the 
capital to this location created a need for a larger 
building, which was built between 1710 and 1715 
and is still in use. 

In 1693 the College of William and Mary (next to 
Harvard in seniority) was granted a royal charter 
and the General Assembly ordered its erection ‘“‘as 
neare the Church now standing in Middle Plantation 


old ffields as Convenience will permit.” The plan for 
the main academic building was made by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, surveyor general to their majesties King 
William and Queen Mary, patrons of the College. 
Foundation bricks were laid in 1695 under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Hadley, master builder, and although 
damaged by three fires (1705, 1859 and 1862) the 
outside walls are largely original today. 

When the city was laid out in 1699 a “noble great 
street” six poles (99 feet) wide and seven-eighths of 
a mile long was projected which was later named 
Duke of Gloucester Street. Its western terminus 
was the College, and its eastern the Capitol. Parallel 
to the main street were two streets of lesser width and 
intersecting it were numerous cross streets. 

To the north of the main street and about midway 
on its length was a broad tree-lined avenue termi- 
nated by the royal Governor’s Palace, built 1705- 
1718. 

The city plan—Williamsburg was designated as a 
city in the act of 1699 and was incorporated as such 
in 1722—included restrictions governing the type of 
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building which could be erected on the half-acre lots, 
and provided for public greens and squares. It was 
an effective placing of open spaces and avenues to 
emphasize public buildings, and has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged for more than two centuries. 

Colonial Williamsburg, while it served as the 
capital, occupied an area about a mile square, with 
perhaps 300 houses and a resident population of 
approximately 3,000. During “public times,” when 
the assemblies were held and the courts sat, as many 
as 4,000 more thronged into the city and taxed the 
capacity of the numerous public houses, taverns, inns 
and ordinaries. At this time there were fairs, horse 
races, cock fights, slave auctions, lotteries, theatrical 
performances, gaming, balls, fireworks and other 
diversions. Merchants and planters met to transact 
their business, craftsmen displayed their wares, and 
numerous shops supplied the latest fashions out of 
London. Of such times, Colonel Spotswood wrote 
that he entertained four hundred guests at supper 
at the Palace, and one of his successors in office, Gov- 
ernor William Gooch said, “the Gentm. and Ladies 
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here are perfectly well bred not an ill Dancer in my 
Govt.” 

In the years prior to the Revolution Williamsburg 
was one of the most important political centers in the 
Colonies. An act was passed in 1779 for removing 
the seat of government to Richmond, and the trans- 
fer took place the following year. During the cam- 
paign which ended with the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown in October, 1781, the British spent ten 
days in Williamsburg, followed shortly by a con- 
centration there of General Washington’s army, the 
French forces, and the Virginia militia. The French 
army, after the surrender of Cornwallis, wintered in 
Williamsburg. 

Except for intervals during the Civil and World 
Wars, Williamsburg has remained a quiet college 
town and county seat. The battle of Williamsburg 
was fought in 1862 and Federal troops occupied the 
place until 1865. In 1917 Williamsburg became the 
base of supplies for Penniman, a nearby town of 
15,000 which manufactured munitions and which 
has since disappeared. 
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The population in 1930 was 3,778. Some of the 
historic Colonial buildings had been destroyed, mostly 
by fire during the Yorktown Campaign and the Civil 
War. The Governor’s Palace was burned while in 
use as a hospital in 1781; the Capitol (of which the 
eastern half had been demolished in 1794 to repair 
the western half) was burned in 1832, and the 
Raleigh Tavern in 1859. Buildings of lesser note had 
been torn down for firewood and for building 
officers’ quarters during the Civil War or had other- 
wise disappeared in the course of nearly a century 
and a half. Nevertheless, Williamsburg had main- 
tained both the essentials of its Colonial city plan 
and a noteworthy proportion of its Colonial 
buildings. 


{ THE INITIATIVE in the restoration came from 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin and the means from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., both of whom were without doubt 
influenced by the historic associations of Bruton 
Parish church, and William and Mary. As rector, 
Dr. Goodwin brought about the restoration of the 
church in 1905. In 1928, at his instance, the home 
of George Wythe (the first professor of the first law 
course in an American college, teacher of John 
Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe and 
Henry Clay, and a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence) , was restored. 

In 1925 Mr. Rockefeller attended a lecture by 
Dr. Goodwin in New York before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, founded in 1776 by students of William and 
Mary. Invited by Dr. Goodwin, Mr. Rockefeller 
visited Williamsburg later in the year and Dr. Good- 
win presented the outline of a plan for restoring the 
city to its Colonial appearance. In 1927 Dr. Good- 
win was commissioned by Mr. Rockefeller to buy the 
necessary properties. Practically the entire area 
which had comprised the Colonial city was acquired. 

The plan contemplated cooperation from the State 
legislature, the city of Williamsburg, patriotic 


societies, utility corporations and private owners; this 
was given in generous measure. By the beginning 
of 1935 the restoration was complete as to form, 
although it will continue with respect to detail; and 
the event was signalized by the publication of a hand- 
book of 200 pages, illustrated with ancient maps and 
prints, entitled A Brief and True Report for the 
Traveller Concerning Williamsburg in Virginia, from 
which the facts contained in the present introductory 
summary are taken. 

Four hundred and forty-two buildings of modern 
construction have been torn down and eighteen 
moved outside the Colonial area. Sixty-six Colonial 
buildings have been repaired or restored, while eighty- 
four have been reproduced upon Colonial founda- 
tions. The part of the Colonial area which has been 
restored includes the Duke of Gloucester Street, the 
original College yards, the Palace Green, the Court 
House Green, the Market Square, the Capitol Square 
and the bordering properties. Federal Highway 60 
has been diverted to a by-pass road. The Duke of 
Gloucester Street and its vicinage have resumed their 
Colonial appearance, with lamp-posts, fences, brick 
walks, street surfaces, plantings and the like derived 
from authentic records. 

Among the historic buildings restored or recon- 
structed are the Governor’s Palace with its gardens 
and outbuildings, the Capitol, the Raleigh Tavern, 
the Ludwell-Paradise House and the Old Court House 
of 1770. These are exhibition buildings. The 
Capitol is completely furnished according to evi- 
dence of official records; the Raleigh Tavern fur- 
nished from data secured in original inventories of 
its keepers; the Court House contains an exhibit of 
materials and objects recovered by archaeologists in 
excavating more than one hundred and fifty Colonial 
foundations. For history, for architecture, for in- 
terior decoration and for landscape architecture in 
Colonial America, restored Williamsburg is a unique 
repository of information. 


The Archibald Blair dairy, smokehouse and outbuildings before and after restoration. 
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By WILLIAM GRAVES PERRY 


© RESTORATION based upon research, and faith- 
ful to fact, opens many alluring avenues, but it closes 
ruthlessly many others just as alluring. Usually the 
more difficult parts of the journey toward the goal of 
authenticity offer tempting by-paths and detours. 
The progress offers also its reward to the persistent 
pilgrim who finds the road widening and the gradients 
less dificult to overcome in direct proportion to the 
number of problems solved. The temptation to 
philander with exceptions and with concessions to 
convenience is overcome by the increasing oppor- 
tunity to apply workable principles to cope with the 
insistent demand for such concessions. 

The Board of Advisory Architects of the Restora- 
tion (of which fortunately the managing editor of 
this magazine is one), faithful and devoted to their 
trust, laid down ground rules in the early days of 
1928 before the architects could go far astray. This 
decalogue (see page 370) is figuratively engraved in 
each building, roadway, garden, furnishing or decora- 
tion, however slight its relative importance. 

There have been breaches in the doctrine which 
are apparent enough, for since the purpose of the 
Restoration is to recall and, if possible, to recapture 
the spirit of the original, it is evident and not reason- 
ably debatable that interesting and essential build- 
ings should now be permitted to coexist although by 
accident of fire they may not have so coexisted in the 
Colonial period. 

Again it seems reasonable that if part of the spirit 
of the city is derived from the activity resulting from 
the life in it, such life should be encouraged and that 
such encouragement should take the form of dry 
cellars (as far as may be), bathrooms, heating, light- 
ing, resistant pavements, more lamp-posts than can 
be justified by record, barriers to curb motor cars 
trom doing things that motor cars do, benches for 
the exhausted visitor to sink upon, screened porches 
and camouflaged garages. The art of camouflage in- 
deed receives a real impetus and faces a real test 
under such conditions. 

The fortunate thing is that American history (the 
revolutionary part of it) was enacted in the Georgian 
scene. It is reasonably certain that Mr. Rockefeller 
would not have felt the interest which led him to in- 
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clude the Restoration of Williamsburg among his 
many educational philanthropies, had not the impor- 
tant events of our history taken place in Williams- 
burg during the premierships of Pitt, Fox and North 
rather than during those of Disraeli and Gladstone. 

Nowhere in the English Colonies did the trans- 
planted cutting from the mother tree of the later 
Renaissance flourish more vigorously than in Virginia. 
It developed in a manner wholly suited to its new 
environment, slowly and without sacrifice of char- 
acter. It produced a variety of the species peculiar 
to its locality and recognizable as such. 

This architecture in its simplicity and breadth 
possesses strength that is robust and articulate, scale 
that is imposing and generous, and dignity that is 
calm and eloquent. As such it speaks to us plainly 
as the expression of the life of a people. 


© THE VISITOR often approaches the restored city 
of Williamsburg with a picture in his mind of long 
avenues heavily shaded against a hot sun, avenues 
leading to broad classical porticos and high pediments, 
flanked by lesser orders, balustrades and other fa- 
miliar accessories. 

He arrives to find many of the things that he has 
expected to find but in different form. Here are 
avenues, fine ones, the buildings are spacious and 
large in scale, they are placed upon important axes 
and there is an orderliness that one associates with 
monumentality. Apparently the plan of the City 
was expected to provide full latitude for a special 
purpose but with a definite limit of size. 

The visitor’s preconception of the appearance of 
the buildings is as natural as it is usually erroneous. 
He has expected a charm and beauty in the old archi- 
tecture, and is surprised to see how really old this 
architecture is. He is more familiar with the later 
styles with which Thomas Jefferson’s name is asso- 
ciated in Virginia. He wonders where the columns 
are—this Southern architecture is not that of his 
understanding—nor is his surprise diminished when 
he reads, if he has not already done so, the comments 
of Jefferson himself on the architecture of Williams- 
burg. How can the College of William and Mary be 
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really attractive if it had been stigmatized by such 
an authority in 1804 as “‘a rude misshapen pile, which 
but it has a roof would be taken for a common brick 
kiln.” He is unaware that by 1804 the conception 
of beauty and fitness of 1704 had undergone a great 
change and that he is reading the comments of a man 
whose education as an amateur in architecture was 
powerfully influenced by Palladio. 

The visitor seeks the Capitol and finding no one 
of the orders of columns which had been described 
there by Jefferson in 1781, he stands incredulous. 
Nor is his confusion lessened by the apparent omis- 
sion of the columns in the only place in Williamsburg 
where they had previously been intended, under the 
pediment of the old Court House. 

He asks himself if something is radically wrong 
and if so, what or who. ‘Was Jefferson wrong, he 
spoke of columns; there are none, where are they?” 

This visitor and many like him is having his first 
glimpse through the intricacies of architectural au- 
thenticity. He has come to see a restoration, he stays 
to see one. 


RESTORATION 
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{ NOT THE PUBLIC alone, but the majority of 
learned architects as well, had but a meager knowl- 
edge of the qualities or characteristics of the great 
family of Tidewater Virginia buildings before the 
advent of the new highway system in the 1920’s. 
Previously the public had nursed its Jeffersonian 
version and this version had been fostered in fiction 
and fanciful illustration. The architects had relied 
quite properly upon the few though good books 
which had previously appeared and which naturally 
laid emphasis upon the more important examples, 
the new book often repeating the examples cited by 
its predecessors. The draftsmen who contributed to 
the “Georgian Period,” also Messrs. Coffin, Holden, 
R. A. Lancaster, Jr., Fiske Kimball, and others, had 
accomplished what seems today a prodigious labor. 


Their journeys must have been tedious and time- 
consuming. The Tidewater could be examined 
effectively only by traveling by water. Those travel- 
ing by water were faced, however, with a 6-mile trek 
to Williamsburg. The steamers ignored the shallow 
bays upon which stood and stand some of the more 
interesting architectural examples. Today _ the 
steamers have ceased. 


The new highway system leads one past alluring 
side roads, past cornfields over which paths appear 
to lead to something of interest. The 5 to 8 miles 
of exploration thus opened to the river might or 
might not reveal its hidden treasure. Five years ago 
“wattled” or “cobbed” chimneys could be found on 
wayside cabins, today scarcely one remains. A cabin 
or a group of outbuildings adjacent to the founda- 
tions upon which the main building once stood 
would usually reward the excursion. 


But often the prize would be found; an early ex- 
ample, undisturbed save by neglect and the ravages 
of termites but still with more than a hint of its 
ancient arrangement of fences, quarters, barn, panel- 
ing and original color. The garden would still con- 
tain much of its boxwood. The falls or terraces 
would still be traceable and the axial principle would 
again be confirmed by the apparent effort at sym- 
metry carried so far at times that the entrance drive 
would lie determinedly upon the main axis and 
across depressions; a severe strain on convenience. 
Almost invariably, where houses near the highroad 
are placed obliquely to it, this drive will self- 
consciously traverse a long hypotenuse to remain 
true to its tradition, although a drive placed on the 
short side of the right triangle would lead to the road 
in half the distance. 


. THE FIRST quality that was disclosed to the 
architects and their ardent associates, who spent dur- 
ing the first three years of the Restoration every 
available hour in exploration, measurement and 
photography, and since then many of their week- 
ends, was this one of formality and symmetry. 
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This symmetry has been recognized as an essential 
quality of the great houses and monumental build- 
ings of the Tidewater, but the rule had not been 
established until then that the same quality was 
shared also by the most humble dwelling of the white 
population. It was important to know. The gen- 
eral problem of restoration was at once greatly 
simplified. 

Simultaneously, the landscape architect and his as- 
sistants had gone far afield and had collected data 
on garden design and relationship to house through 
the Southern Colonies; all his data tended to bear 
out the evidence of nearby examples of geometrical 
arrangement based upon a balanced plan. 

Study of distant architectural examples was re- 
vealing as a means to localize and to identify idio- 
matic employment of detail. It also assisted in closer 
appraisement of dates of buildings and the length of 
life of certain usages. 

Williamsburg people built in the Piedmont and the 
Shenandoah Valley. Their houses stand today clearly 





as derivatives in form and detail from the Williams- 
burg pattern. Williamsburg, being a city and 
planned as one, imposed restrictions upon its build- 
ings and dwellings that were unnecessary in the wide 
freedom of the rural countryside. A building line 
was established 6 feet back from the line of the Duke 
of Gloucester Street on both sides in 1705. While a 
desirable uniformity was thus achieved, the attractive 
approach on the axis was lost and it is only on the 
garden side that the familiar arrangement is to be 
seen. 


{ IN RESTORATION one finds simple problems 
solvable in the light of a measured and excavated 
foundation, the successive dates of the parts of which 
have been identified. The research worker has found, 
in connection with the same building, land grants, 
deeds, inventories, newspaper advertisements, records 
of loss by fire, the early insurance policy with a graph 
of the building on the lot and with a brief descrip- 
tion of each building, perhaps also a photograph or a 


THE “BODLEIAN PLATE”—a copper plate engraving found in the archives of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, England— 
represents: (1) Brafferton Hall. (2) The Wren Building, College of William and Mary. (3) The President’s House. (4) The 
Capitol. (5) The Wren Building from the southwest with unusual 3-story brick design in the court and hipped gables. (6) The 


Palace with its flanking buildings and garden. . 


. This plate is later than 1723, the date of the erection of the chimneys on the 


Capitol and probably earlier than 1746, the date of the destruction of the Capitol; it may have been intended as an illustration for 


an edition of the “Dividing Line” of William Byrd of Westover. 
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report from an aged resident who remembers its ap- 
pearance. The period of the house is_ further 
checked by a meticulous examination of the brick 
in the foundations, the mortar and, of course, the 
bond. A measured archaeological drawing is made 
and the foundation backfilled for protection while 
drawings of the restored building are prepared. The 
interesting fragments of household utensils of many 
kinds having been sifted from the fill by screening 
are plotted, cleaned, marked, catalogued and placed 
on exhibition. 

Study of the resultant mass of excavated material 
establishes, by comparison of quantities and weights, 
the relative popularity of types of ware, utensils and 
the like at different periods. Such study also estab- 
lishes a clear visual conception of the manner or 
scale of living enjoyed by the community, the de- 
gree of its dependence upon England and the Con- 
tinent for its merchandise—so far at least, as metal, 
pottery, china and glass and even shoes are concerned. 
The contemporary records, advertisements, letters 
and manifests are thereby corroborated and defined. 

In restoration one also finds problems less easily 
solved; for example, evidence in quantity will be 
available concerning both the foundations and the 
history of a building, and much will be known of its 
detail and character, but the year of its construction 
will antedate that of any surviving example of its 
type in the Tidewater. 

Such was the case of the Governor’s house, the first 
domestic building of importance in Virginia to in- 
corporate in its parts and dependencies the charac- 
teristics of the new architectural renaissance of the 
era of William and Mary and Queen Anne. When 
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The parts indicated in solid black show the original existing walls. 
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PLAN OF PALACE prepared by the Architects’ Division of Research and Record. 


The two photo 


graphs show these brick walls as found in the excavations, as well as the Purbeck 
stone pavement of the Palace basement. In the upper view can be seen the fireplace 
walls. 7 he lower 
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a brick bulkhead entrance; with the nosings of thi 


completed about 1718 its design must have exerted 
a profound influence upon the minds of the planters 
who were later to become the great landowners and 
who came here to meet their governor. This struc- 
ture, appearing to them as an example of the new 
fashion in England bodily transplanted, would have 
been studied and admired and the spirit of the design 
and detail would have been emulated in the con- 
struction of the great country houses of the next 
decade or more. 

Each great house of this subsequent period in Vir- 
ginia is a distinct personality in the wide relation- 
ship of a homogeneous family. No one is readily 
mistaken for another yet no one can be mistaken as 
unrelated to the others. 

The Governor’s House is the town residence of a 
person of quality. The others are country houses, 
each conceived in a manner best suited, as it appeared 
to the owner, to his needs and desires. Symmetry of 
plan extends in most of them to the flanking build- 
ings and further to an exact balance of many impor- 
tant features. Balance of plan extends to the minor 
elements and is responsible for the interest which 
results from the balance of non-identical elements 
arranged for convenience and _ for functional 
purpose. 

From somewhere, other than from sporadic sources 
such as the architectural vocabulary of different 
“overseers” (the 18th century architects) imported 
from England for the purpose, must have sprung or 
developed the characteristics which in their total 
stamp each house as a member of the Virginia family. 

It has been assumed in the Restoration that some 
of these characteristics sprang from the Governor’s 
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House. For example, it became fashionable to break 
interior cornices over pilasters, window architraves, 
key stones and even over brackets only. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this system, familiar to the 
builders of Bristol and other places in England, and 
used at other scales elsewhere in the Colonies, may 
have been generally admired in some frequently 
visited room in the first house of the Colony. The 
paneling of the Entrance Hall will therefore be 
found to be so treated. 

If Rosewell, the lofty mansion of Mann Page built 
in 1720, achieved high quality of workmanship, it is 
probably because of the standard set by its elder rela- 
tive across the York River. Conversely, it has been 
assumed that the country houses had, in return, their 
influence upon the design of the Ball Room and Sup- 
per Room which were added in 1751 to the Gov- 
ernor’s House and which, in popular fancy, may have 
swung the conception of the building from the 
quality of “House” to that of “Palace.” It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the overseer of 1751, when 
faced with the treatment of the wide exterior wall 
surfaces that are indicated on Jefferson’s later meas- 
ured drawing of the Ball and Supper Rooms may 
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have adapted the double gauging of the rubbed brick 
window jambs and the brick-moulded and gauged 
panels below the sash so effective at Rosewell. 

From such indications the inquiring visitor to 
Williamsburg is shown that, in the absence of direct 
evidence of the former detail, replacements have been 
made by conjecture which is based upon such grounds 
as the above. 

Supposition must have support. A part of the 
wall of the original portion of the Palace is extant 
showing a single system of gauging. Documents are 
extant which appraise the value of the interior work. 
Fragments of stone and marble mouldings, carvings 
and flagging have been excavated from the site in 
sufficient quantity to indicate clearly its general 
character. 

Among the mass of documents relating to the 
Palace, there are also the inventories of the effects of 
successive governors, the description of the leather- 
hung wall of the governor’s Upper Middle Room, the 
lusters or chandeliers, benches, tables and walnut 
chairs in the Ball and Supper Rooms, the looking 
glasses engraved with the arms of Queen Anne and 
of her Colony. 
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{ A CITY with such historic and social associations 
as Williamsburg cannot be fully explained or de- 
scribed by a recitation of the events which may have 
occurred there, even if such a recitation is made 
before a background of colorful early buildings, gar- 
dens and a city plan. 

It is necessary to understand the origin of customs 
and of institutions which have made this particular 
architecture inevitable and to trace the steps of de- 
velopments as closely as one can. One must visualize 
the palisaded Middle Plantation with its 17th Century 
buildings in the time of the ascendancy of James- 
town; the growing extension of the settled river sides 
with the gradual release of architectural style from 
early to late Renaissance and one must feel as well 
as understand the architectural and cultural influ- 
ences which came to bear upon the creation of the 
new capital city. 

There had been before the year 1700 no need for 
buildings of more than modest size. There were 
literally no means for education. The church, the 
Capitol and perhaps a warehouse were the dominant 
buildings in Jamestown. But the Burgesses were few, 
the Councillors fewer and though all were expected 
to go to church, not all could do so at once. 

The choice of a site for the new College of William 
and Mary in 1693 was a matter of great moment— 
so also was the erection of a building of 136 feet in 
length. 


* HUGH JONES, first professor of mathematics at 
the College of William and Mary makes a significant 
statement interesting to all architects concerning the 
oldest of college buildings in America, in his “Present 
State of Virginia,” written in 1722— 

“The Building is beautiful and commodious, being 
first modelled by Sir Christopher Wren, adapted to 
the Nature of the Country by the Gentlemen there; 
and since it was burned down, it has been’ rebuilt and 
nicely contrived, altered and adorned by the in- 
genious Direction of Governor Spotswood and is not 
altogether unlike Chelsea Hospital.” 

This statement, made by a contemporary of Wren 
within a year of the latter’s death, carries the pre- 
sumption of accuracy. The absence of the original 
drawings or of the special commission from Queen 
Mary to Wren does not affect the nature of the 
building. The plan is so reminiscent of Wren’s 
handiwork that it seems fair that this fine old struc- 
ture should bear its present name of “Wren Build- 
ing.” Jones’ statement is interesting for another 
reason. In telling us that the building has been 
“adapted to the nature of the country by the gentle- 
men there”’ he is clearly indicating the continuance 
of that process of change and adaptation in the build- 
ings of Virginia of the later Renaissance which has 
produced what is known to us as Virginia “charac- 
ter.” From these changes has sprung that family 
resemblance which is difficult to describe but which 
is evident and appreciable none the less and which 
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differentiates this family from its kin in Maryland 
and other Colonies. 

The stamp of Wren’s interpretation of the later 
Renaissance is clear throughout the city. As in Eng- 
land, the mannerisms of the Netherlands which ap- 
pealed so much to the exiles of the Commonwealth, 
domiciled there until the restoration of Charles II, 
are to be seen in plan, composition of elements, scale, 
details of brickwork and especially in the accessory 
utensils and furnishings of the buildings. 

Out of all these elements stands free the fine in- 
dividuality of each building. No one of them needs 
a label nor an interpreter. The College is a college, 
the Capitol is a perfect example of the functional 
solution of a given problem and in its duo-partite 
plan with conference room connection is unique 
among surviving buildings of its character. It is 
most evidently the Capitol. The Palace is a residence, 
a composition of buildings subtly combined to con- 
form to its unusual purpose, namely the housing of 
the chief of a great agricultural colony in a semi-rural 
city and in a dignified manner. 


{ THE PROBLEM confronting the fortunate archi- 
tects in 1927 was made up of all these things and 
many more. The trouble was that at the time neither 
they nor any one else had a full realization of them. 

There was little known precedent; there was no 
precedent in this country for a reconstruction or 
restoration of such scope and magnitude; there was 
no precedent for the reconstruction of a large group 
of buildings which were to represent the appearance 
of a complete town at a given period—and thereby 
hangs the tale of years of effort, conference and ad- 
justment so to balance all considerations that the 
result, with its inevitable inconsistencies of coexist- 
ence and the like, would present a convincing and 
attractive appearance. 

There were no architects, draftsmen, craftsmen 
and mechanics trained to put their unerring hands 
to the delicate task of so constructing each mass and 
detail at the first attempt that there would be no 
necessity to demolish and to try again. 

It was evident that investigation and training must 
precede restoration and that careful choice of asso- 
ciates and assistants must precede both. Young men 
from Virginia and elsewhere, already accomplished 
draftsmen, joined others already associated with the 
architects and an office was opened in old Bruton 
Church Parish House in 1927. In a fertile soil of 
enthusiasm a beanstalk of data grew, so endowed with 
vigor that it seemed in its growth to refertilize itself. 
No house in Virginia was safe from invasion on 
Saturday afternoons, no owner or tenant secure from 
determined intrusion. 

It is a great pleasure to record the many factors 
that made this peaceful invasion possible. The peo- 
ple of Virginia turned eagerly toward the new- 
comers, welcomed them with interest and pleasant 
tolerance, opened to them doors and attics, quarters 
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and gardens; suggested that details be recorded and 
houses measured, assisted in the recording of lost evi- 
dences; looked forward to further opportunities to 
take part in the great restoration of the ancient 
capital of their Commonwealth that was about to 
be undertaken. 


George Preston Coleman personally conducted Dr. 
Goodwin and the architects on a tour of the great 
houses of the northern Tidewater during the first 
few months of the enterprise. 

To state that the degree of accuracy to which the 
Restoration has attained is due to the hospitable readi- 
ness and eagerness shown and offered by these staunch 
friends of historic truth is to imply but a mild 
implication of the fact. These kind people have 
placed everything at the disposal of the architects at 
whose door consequently must be placed the responsi- 
bility for faults and omissions which may subsequent- 
ly be revealed. 

The Board of Advisory Architects has been on or 
near the scene from the beginning. Quotations from 
the decalogue will indicate that principles have been 
laid down, that this Board has taken its duties serious- 
ly and that much that an inquiring visitor may be 
curious about is explainable. 

For example— 


1. That all buildings or parts of buildings in 
which the Colonial tradition persists should 
be retained irrespective of their actual date. 


2. That where the Classical Tradition persists in 
buildings or parts of buildings great discre- 
tion should be exercised before destroying 
them. 


That within the “Restoration Area” all work 
which no longer represents Colonial or 
Classical tradition should be demolished or 
removed. 


te 
. 


4. That old buildings in Williamsburg outside 
the “Restoration Area” wherever possible 
should be left and if possible preserved on 
their original sites and restored there rather 
than moved within the “Area.” 


§. That no surviving old work should be rebuilt 
for structural reasons if any reasonable addi- 
tional trouble and expense would suffice to 
preserve it. 


6. That there should be held in the mind of the 
architects and in the marking of buildings 
the distinction between preservation where 
the object is scrupulous retention of the sur- 
viving work by ordinary repair, and restora- 
tion where the object is the recovery of the 
old form by new work; and that the largest 
practicable number of buildings should be 
preserved rather than restored. 


That such preservation and restoration work 
requires a slower pace than ordinary modern 


N 
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TABB HOUSE, YORK COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


construction work and that in our opinion a 
superior result should be preferred to more 
rapid progress. 


8. That in restoration the use of old materials 
and details of the period and character, prop- 
erly marked, is commendable when they can 
be secured. 


9. That in the securing of old materials there 
should be no demolition or removal of build- 
ings where there seems a reasonable prospect 
that they will persist intact on their original 
sites. 


10. That where new materials must be used, they 
should be of a character approximating the 
old as closely as possible, but that no attempt 
should be made to “‘antique” them by theat- 
rical means. 


The Board has met annually and also when a par- 
ticular occasion demanded. Its Executive Commit- 
tee has visited Williamsburg more frequently than 
the full Board and especially throughout the first 
two years while the restoration of the Wren Build- 
ing, a difficult problem in itself, was in progress. No 
detail, however trivial in the restoration of this build- 
ing, was permitted to pass without examination and 
approval. 
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Plan of the Tabb House, 
ind the flat lintels over the windows 
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built just after 1700. Note 
closets at the sides of the large interior chimney 
of the period 


quent f 1700 


Measured drawings of the Warburton House eleva- 
tions, built around 1680. The plan is similar to that 
of the Tabb House but has closets at both ends; 
note the segmental arches of the perioa prior to 
1700. 





The Ladies’ Advisory Board has rendered great 
assistance in the problems of decoration and furnish- 
ing. 

As the problems of the Restoration accumulated, 
the necessity for specific information grew more ap- 
parent as each bit was disclosed. Dr. Swem, Librarian 
of the College of William and Mary; Dr. Stanard, 
Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society; Dr. 
Eckenrode, Historian of the State Conservation and 
Development Commission; Dr. H. L. Mcllwaine, 
late Librarian, and Dr. Wilmer Hall, present Li- 
brarian, of the Virginia State Library, and many 
others placed their knowledge and their files at the 
disposal of the research workers who were increased 
in number as their fields widened. 

The Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
historical and other libraries in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and repositories at every town to which 
a clue would lead, were visited and with the invalu- 
able assistance of the librarians facts were gathered 
and catalogued. At Williamsburg these were cor- 
related and put into accessible form. It was at the 
Henry E. Huntington Library in California, that an 
unpublished original drawing by Jefferson showing 
the plan of the Wren Building and proposed addition 
was found, a document of definite architectural 
importance and assistance. 

From small beginnings the architects’ office grew to 
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WARBURTON HOUSE, JAMES CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


include not only its drafting room and the usual di- 
visions of management and superintendence but also 
a division of photography and a division of research 
and record which assumed proportions commensu- 
rate with the scale of the Restoration and probably 
unprecedented in its scope in this country. Work- 
ers in England, France and the Continent brought 
to light documents and curiosities that have been 
priceless as guiding and corroborative evidence. The 
timely discovery of a copper plate at the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, made between 1723 and 1747 
and recognized by Miss Mary Goodwin at once as 
representing in the accurate measured manner of the 
18th Century engravers the three principal buildings 
at Williamsburg, prevented an erroneous reconstruc- 
tion of the west side of the Wren Building. One 
contemplates the effect upon the mind of the amazed 
engraver (still unknown), had he dreamed that with- 
in an hour or so of the first strikeoff of his plate a 
photo-radioed reproduction would have been in a 
drafting room in Boston across the seas. 

The town plan, which had been measured by plane 
table (no survey existing) by Dr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Perry long before the most sanguine prophet would 
have ventured the prediction that the Restoration 
would be carried out, was now made the subject of a 
survey careful in every detail not only to plot original 
lot and street lines, but to reestablish those that were 









THE “FRENCHMAN’S MAP,” so called for lack of identity of its author. It is dated 1782 and was “Levée au pas.” 


was the occupation of an engineer officer of the army of the Comte de Rochambeau during the period of demobilization. It is 


remarkably accurate and complete. 


lost. The invaluable “Frenchman’s Map” and those 
of other officers of the Army of de Rochambeau, 
the voluminous deeds and records at York County 
Courthouse, early ownership plats, insurance maps 
and the like added their weight of evidence to an 
historic survey of permanent record. 

The problem of modern ownerships which is be- 
yond the scope of an article limited to a considera- 
tion of the architectural field, served as a blessing in 
disguise, since it complicated the orderly procedure 
of excavation and reconstruction so inextricably that 
it provided the necessary time for the training of 
specialists in the art of architectural detective work. 

These “detectives” became a proficient group of 
analysts to whom superimposed foundations, frag- 
mentary corners, heterogeneous brick sizes and bonds, 
varying mortars and manners of workmanship, areas 
of complete destruction of previous work, became 
only more puzzles to be measured, weighed, com- 
pared and carefully established with instruments and 
finally plotted. They sifted each spadeful of ex- 
cavated material, plotting also the location of each 
discovered fragment however small, training their 
laborer assistants to search and recognize, to preserve 
and to respect. Archaeological methods of field work 
tested and proven in Egypt were applied and adopted 
to the work in hand. 
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Finally the “research plans” at quarter scale have 
been consolidated upon a town map at a smaller scale. 
Today, one can refer to each lot and whether the 
building has been reconstructed or whether the site 
has been temporarily backfilled for future construc- 
tion, One can note at a glance the extent, character 
and coniparative dates of each part of the existing 
original and subsequent foundations. 

In all of this work photography has played an im- 
portant part. Hundreds of views taken progressive- 
ly show the appearance of the buildings before their 
restoration, removal or destruction and record the 
status of the work through its entire progress to the 
time of final completion. 

Since all buildings of whatever date or appearance 
are serious attempts of an owner to provide accom- 
modations for his needs and therefore in most cases 
represent real value, each building in the “Area” was 
evaluated before its final disposition was determined. 
In addition to the existing Colonial buildings, many 
have been salvaged but of the remainder those which 
were found to be valueless from an historical point 
of view have been destroyed. 


© THE MANAGEMENT GROUP has developed 
from modest beginnings and now comprises two dis- 
tinct corporations. The field of duties of one of 
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these, ““Williamsburg Restoration, Incorporated,” in- 
cludes the management of all properties not specific- 
ally designated and classified as educational, all land 
purchases, tenures, publicity and relations with City, 
County, State and Federal Government. The second 
corporation, “Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated,” 
manages the exhibition buildings and deals directly 
with the problem of guiding the public to and 
acquainting the public with what there is to see and 
learn. 

The spirit of the Restoration has been one of con- 
stant Cooperative intercourse between these corpora- 
tions, the builders, the landscape architect and the 
architects. Municipal services like sewers, water and 
pavements have been readjusted with the carefully 
considered consent and assistance of the City Council. 
The State Legislature has passed enabling acts, ad- 
justing previous interpretation of law to the new 
concept of the public welfare. Visible transmission 
lines have been laid underground, important rear- 
rangement of railway facilities have been made in- 
volving relocations of stations. By-pass and en- 
circling roads have been built to facilitate travel. In 
each case the utility companies, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad and other agencies have rendered ready 
and patient cooperative assistance. 


{ THE SCOPE of the Restoration is strictly limited 
to the area included in the perimeter described by the 
blocks on the north and south of the Duke of 
Gloucester Street and the blocks abutting the Palace 
Green, the Market Square, Court Green and the area 
surrounding the Capitol. The two blocks at the west 
and near the College are, however, an exception and 
are now occupied by shops, post office, theatre, bank 
and ofhces. These buildings are new, carried out by 
the Restoration and the architects, and represent a 
group of detached buildings of an early 18th Century 
type joined together in some cases by low connections 
of a later type. It has been assumed that had the 
people of Williamsburg been faced with a similar 
problem in the 18th Century, they might have solved 
it in this manner and with buildings similar in ap- 
pearance to these. 

That such a problem did not exist in these two 
blocks in the Colonial period is only too apparent 
from an examination of the ‘“Frenchman’s Map.” 
Logically the concentration of houses, taverns and 
shops was at the east end near the Capitol. The Col- 
lege at that time was of slight importance as a center 
of business activity. Today, the legislative functions 
of the Capitol having ceased and the College having 
enormously increased in size and activity, the center 
of gravity has made a radical change of scene. 


‘ THE “LOCAL IDIOM,” referred to inferentially 
above, is seen in the photographs which appear in the 
Portfolio (pages 387-446). While design and scale 
control the matter, as they must in all architectural 
composition, it is nevertheless true to a very great 
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© F. S. Lincoln 


RESTORED BRICKWORK in the James City County Court 
House, consisting of new brick made and laid in the old man- 
ner with glazed headers. 


degree that the Williamsburg types of buildings are 
to be so recognized by their details. 

Perhaps the most important of all groups of details 
are those involving brickwork. This locally made 
brick is large, durable, with a high but balanced 
ratio of absorption and of a significant and attrac- 
tive salmon yellow-red color. The clay burns with 
success in the kiln and produces a variety of texture, 
glazed surface and color and hardness which opens a 
wide opportunity for decorative effect. All of the 
brick that have been used in the “exhibition build- 
ings” and in other buildings in the “Area’”’ where old 
similar brick were not available have been made in 
Williamsburg under the supervision of the builders 
and architects. The foundation of the original kiln 
was excavated at the Wren Building and found to 
conform exactly with the one set up to furnish the 
necessary additional brick for this building. 

A year elapsed however, and many kilns were fired 
before it was found that the blue-green glazed header 
of the old work, and upon which all similar brick- 
work depended, could be reproduced by the simple 
expedient of using mostly hard wood for fuel. 

The large size of the brick confers a quality upon 
every building, for in every structure, frame or other- 
wise, brick is used in the basement walls and the 
heavy generous chimneys. 
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TYPES OF COLONIAL HOUSES 
hall and one room. 
side. 


struction is shown in solid black on plans. 


The study of the use of this brick is revealing as an 
indication of the wide variety that it offers. 

The face bonds most used in Virginia in the 18th 
Century were the English and Flemish. There is no 
indication that one preceded the other. Common or 
“promiscuous” bond is to be found in the backing. 
There seems no way of ascribing the use of a particu- 
lar size of brick to any definite period. The accom- 
panying list of sizes and bonds, however, is of interest. 

The mortars found in Tidewater brickwork of the 
17th and 18th Centuries are similar in composition. 


It is a curious fact that the quality of this “oyster 


shell” mortar seems to have been higher and harder 

Period Building 4 oursing 

1699-1702 Wren 12 courses in 35 

1732 Wren 11 7 ~ 37355" 

1702-1706 Capitol 12 is = 46° 

1704-1715 Palace (main building 11 “ ee 343," 

1717 Paradise House a * * 2 

1755 Wythe House 11 _ * 3594" 

1770 Court House 11 = oe" 
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AT WILLIAM SBURG 
(2) Nightengale or Light foot House (No. 17 
(3) Dinwiddie or Carter-Saunders House (No. 


Numbers 
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1 Bwder i} 
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Rear 


Hall 


+ lair Hall 


1Office t 
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James Galt House (No. 11)— 


)\—hall and two rooms on one 


(1) 


46)—hall and three 
Map, 


rooms. Original con- 


refer to Guide pages 360 and 361. 





in the fourth quarter of the 17th Century than in 
the latter part of the 18th Century. It was a good 
mortar as its present condition amply attests and was 
only superseded by other kinds very gradually as 
the 19th Century advanced. 

The age of the several parts of a foundation can 
be ascertained with some exactness from an exami- 
nation of the brickwork, but such evidence must re- 
late itself to the results obtained from other methods 
of investigation before conclusions are drawn. Ona 
given site differences in mortar can be established in 
date sequence but such conclusions are applicable 
only to this particular site. 


English 


Flemish 


Bond Below Water T abli Bond Above Water Tabi Size of Bric k 

English on three 

courses of Flemish oF es x 2%" 

Flemish—glazed headers 874" x 444" x 2%’ 
English—random glazing Flemish—glazed headers 874" x 44," x2 
~ . . . fi * ” 
Flemish—random glazing Flemish—glazed headers 94%" x 44%" x 2% 

-glazed headers Flemish—glazed headers 814," x 44%" x 2% 

English—random glazing Flemish—random glazing 874" x 4” = 23 
English—random glazing Flemish—random glazing $3," x 4” x 27 
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House (No. 52)—hall and four rooms. 





)—hall and two rooms, one on each side. 








Indeed, the theory that the larger the particles of 
oyster in the mortar the more crude or older the 
mortar, is quickly exploded by the simple knowledge 
that the larger pieces settle to the bottom of the 
mortar boat and are those that appear at the end of 
each batch of mortar. 

The mortars used in restoration to simulate this 
ancient oyster shell mortar and which seem to have 
the requisite qualities for longevity are composed as 
follows: 


Fac e Brick: 
Oyster Lime 10 shovels 
Sand 10 shovels 
White Cement 8 shovels 
Superfine Lime 1 shovel 
Gauged Brick: 
Lime Putty 14/15 parts 
White Cement 1/15 part 
Common Brick Backing: 
Portland Cement 1 part 
Lime . 1 part 
Sand § parts 
Hydrated Lime 1/10 part 
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Cc ‘yp 
: Vlontaque House 
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TYPES OF COLONIAL HOUSES AT WILLIAMSBURG: (4) Van Garrett or Archibald Blair 
(5) Paradise or Ludwell-Paradise House (No. 33)— 
hall and four rooms with two storeys in front part only. (6) Montague or Bracken House (No. 


The joints of the work of the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies were similar and were generally “struck,” that 
is, the surface of the joint inclined inward at the 
lower edge, the reverse of the ““weathered” joint. The 
joint was “rodded” or ruled with an iron jointer to 
produce a concave joint line. 

The use of gauged or ground bricks and the flat 
brick arch seems to have been adopted generally in 
the Tidewater during the first years of the 18th Cen- 
tury. During the 17th Century the masons generally 
laid their corners with untreated bricks but at times 
with a full knowledge of the decorative quality of the 
glazed header. 

The Warburton House of about 1680 as well as 
the Public Gaol at Williamsburg of later date show 
glazed headers and even glazed closers at the corners 
and jambs. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS reveal many characteris- 
tics of Williamsburg buildings which may be classi- 
fied broadly as “local.” The illustrations show com- 
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SKETCHES of the Co 
lonial buildings on the lot 
between Botetourt Street 
and Capitol Street on thi 
north side of the Duke of 
Gloucester Street. Of these, 
the “Sign of the Golden 
Ball” (28), the Raleigh 
Tavern (27), the Lee 
House (25) and the Pub- 
lic Record Office (24) 


are the only ones now 





standing or restored. 


fl 
Jindersen 


jf insurager palicy 60669 


parative plans and gable ends. The plans seem often 
to have been laid out on a commonly accepted di- 
mension of rectangle. The plans of simple gable 
roofed houses were 16 by 24 feet and 20 by 40 feet, 
plus or minus, and those of gambrel roofed houses 


Raleigh Javern 
Willramsbure Virgin 





RALEIGH TAVERN: The Parlour shown in this plan was 
the original building, the chimney being on the exterior. The 
first enlargement consisted of the Reception and Tap Rooms 
and placed the door on axis. The Apollo and Daphne (or 
Minerva) Rooms were added successively from 1750-1770. The 
Dining Room was added during the Revolution. It is four 
inches wider than the building it adjoins; probably it was an 
old building moved in and the roof made to conform. Its 
interior is treated therefore as much earlier than the Daphne 
Room. 
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about 30 by 30 feet. There are several dormer types 
and varied but significant manners in which the 
mouldings framing the sash are jointed and disposed; 
there are the dormer cheeks sheathed with beaded 
and flush siding running parallel to the roof line; 
there are the weather-boards with wide exposure to 
weather and usually beaded at the lower edge. This 
bead varies greatly and adds a pleasant variety of 
minute shadow in the strong sunlight. 

The windows are high in relation to their width 
and the muntins substantial, the sash are generally 
of 18 lights on the first and second floors of two- 
story buildings and the glass, often “Crown glass,” 
varies in size from 9” x 11” to 10” x 12” on the first 
and from 8” x 10” to 9” x 11” on the second floor. 
The dormer sash have 8 or 12 or 15 lights and the 
giass sizes vary from 7” x 9” through 8” x 9” and 8” 
x 10” t0 9” x 11”. 

The outside trim is simple and of generous scale; the 
corner board of frame buildings which rarely turns 
the frame is also beaded. In brick buildings the win- 
dow frame is again beaded and the architrave either 
single or double moulded. Here one finds the attrac- 
tive moulded window sills returning against the brick 
and in fine scale; this feature supplanted the beveled 
brick course under the sill that will be noted in the 
segmental arched window openings of the Warburton 
House. In such early examples as the latter, the sill 
was plain and straight of the “slip” type. 

The window frames were pegged with tenons 
which project at the side of the stiles and which are 
let into the adjoining studs. Inside the windows were 
often framed with double moulded architraves which 
surround the sash like a frame, the chair rail return- 
ing against itself over the paneled dado. Chair rail 
and cornice mouldings are bold, although in simple 
buildings or rooms where neither dado nor cornice 
occur the chair rail will consist of a 3” or 4” board 
beaded above and below. This board like the window 
architrave is nearly flush with the face of the plaster, 
leading one to suppose that the interior trim of these 
buildings was set in place in advance of the plaster 
work. The panel mouldings are usually raised and 
of good large scale, the width from panel face to rail 
reaching the width of 234-inch or more. 

Flooring was universally of the local short-leaf 
pine “Pinus Echinata” and laid in 4- and 6-inch 
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widths in edge grain. These floors are very hardy and 
take on a good color with careful treatment of wax. 

The chimneys, particularly those on the outside 
of the end gables, are a notable feature of Williams- 
burg and are in much variety. Perhaps the most 
important outside chimneys are those on_ the 
Montague house, although those on the Blair, Orr 
and St. George Tucker houses are very interesting. 
Their characteristics are many. Among these is a 
device which may have been first adopted here, so 
far as Virginia is concerned, to prevent fire from 
entering the attic from fissures in the brickwork. 
The chimney in a 1 '/-story frame house clings closely 
to the house until it reaches the top of the second 
floor fireplace and then stands free and sturdily upon 
its base. The only place where the common bond 
can be found in exterior brickwork is above the 
upper shelf or shoulder of such chimneys. 

The gable angles vary but little, the general pitch 
being 52'4° from the horizontal. 

Decorative ironwork is mentioned in early descrip- 
tions of the Governor’s Palace and the front gate is 
shown on the Bodleian Plate. Although the gates and 
grilles have long since disappeared, a fragment or two 
were excavated and give a key to the style. 

Somewhat contemporary work stands at Westover 
on the James and an effort has been made to emu- 
late the quality of this work. The motives excavated 
on the lot have been incorporated in the designs. 

The stone and lead work mentioned in the 18th 
Century refer in their design to contemporary ex- 
amples. Fragments of stone vases found at the Palace 
show floral ornaments, ram’s heads, and so on. 

Inside the Palace, Delft tiles, marble ornaments 
over fireplace openings and the like found in the ex- 
cavations have been utilized again. Each marble 
mantel and piece of stonework is designed to incor- 
porate only mouldings actually found on the site. 


* FROM THE RICHES of the past there is always 
to be found a precedent of a kind for something that 
is good looking. We do not have to search here for 
examples. Most Colonial buildings in America are 
good looking. The appreciation of the artisan which 
is based upon respect for the great resource and skill 
of his predecessor through the ages is responsible for 
this in large measure. 
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The visitor leaves Williamsburg with a clearer con- 
ception of the life of the people of the 18th Century 
City. He has found that restoration based upon 
archaeology and historic fact is more the result of an 
effort to be truthful than to be plausible. He has 
been graciously conducted through many of the 
buildings, which had been the scene of notable events 
in the past, by ladies of Williamsburg attired in the 
dress of the period. He has perceived that in such 
surroundings contemporary dress does not imply 
costume and he appreciates that the architecture with 
the furnishings that he has seen were built and 
fabricated originally with the dress of the time in 
mind and that the two are definitely interrelated. 

He has become aware of the significance of the 
motto chosen for the new seal of “Colonial Williams- 
burg” and in noting the dignity, comfort and com- 
posure of these surroundings he concurs “that the 
Future may learn from the Past.” 

If by good fortune he has remained in town long 
enough to feel as well as to see, he will have gained 
other impressions as lasting as these. He will ap- 
preciate that the character of antiquity that has been 
produced in some of the reconstructed buildings by 
the use of old materials has not been attained by the 
despoliation of other Virginia buildings, which in 
their turn might have been preserved elsewhere. 

He will be aware of the patience of the donor and 
of his administrative assistants who have recognized 
the necessity for exhaustive investigation; and will 
be thankful for the inspiration that underlies. the 
enterprise to which Dr. Goodwin gave first expres- 
sion and to which Mr. Rockefeller, in the guidance 
of the expenditure of his great gift, has added im- 
petus and force. 

He will, it is hoped, also be impressed by the quality 
of fine craftsmanship of the builders in all the trades 
and will be confirmed in his belief that architecture 
cannot stand by itself alone but must, if it is to 
achieve harmony with nature, lean heavily upon the 
resource and appreciative skill of the landscape 
architect and the experienced gardener. 

May he also tell others of his thoughts and as years 
go by, visit Williamsburg with the double purpose 
in mind of refreshing his memory and of encourag- 
ing an enterprise which has been undertaken for his 
benefit alone. 
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GARDEN OF THE CARTER-SAUNDERS HOUSE 


CITY PLAN AND LANDSCAPING PROBLEMS 


By ARTHUR A. SHURCLIFF, Landscape Architect 


‘ FOR THE CITY PLAN we were fortunate in 
having some reliable old plans and maps and written 
descriptions. We soon discovered that the old plan 
was not a mere gridiron of streets like that of New 
York, Philadelphia, or most of our cities, but a modi- 
fied gridiron in which every block bore a relation- 
ship to its use and to its appearance in the whole 
length and breadth of the city. 

A modulus of about 250 feet runs through the 
whole scheme and determines the blocks, the ratios 
of the vista lengths, the size of the two large parks 
or “greens,” and many other elements. Longitudinal 
and transverse street vistas are stopped by buildings 
and do not run through interminably as in most of 
our modern cities. The long central vista of the main 
street is terminated at one end by William and Mary 





College and at the other end by the Capitol. To pre- 
vent the vistas of the other longitudinal streets from 
competing in importance with that of the main 
street, these lateral streets are offset about midway 
in their length. 

We soon found that the design of the individual 
lots included in this modulated gridiron depended on 
the gridiron itself. The orientation of buildings, the 
setbacks, the position of outbuildings, and de- 
pendencies were determined by the street plan. We 
learned the details of place layouts in part by excava- 
tions which showed the position of old paths and 
wells, but the ravages of time were severe and there- 
fore we looked wide and far for old family letters, 
insurance maps, and the few descriptions which were 
available in books. 
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Finding this data to be insufficient, however, we 
then went through the countryside and measured 
more than a hundred places of all sizes. Many of 
these, although well knowr, had never been meas- 
ured accurately and these measurements astonished 
us by the existence of ratios of proportion. It be- 
came clear that not only were the early designers 
exceedingly good choosers of sites but no site was 
accepted which did not lend itself to development on 
generous stately lines controlled by ratios, considered 
more or less invaluable in those days. 

We were fortunate in finding some accurate 
ancient maps of Edenton and other Southern cities. 
These were made by French engineers in the latter 
part of the 18th Century and showed details of the 
individual lot designs. The relation of the plan of the 
grounds to the plan of the houses was always intimate; 
in some instances the grounds were laid out with a 
lack of relation to the house, but with a close relation 
to the boundary lines of the lots. Some of the garden 
patterns were indicated by old paths discovered dur- 
ing the course of excavation, some from contem- 
porary maps of the period, and others from the gar- 
dens of contemporary plantations. 


© TWO CHARACTERISTIC town place plans are 
shown in the plots of Captain Orr’s place and the 
Paradise place (page 386). Both designs were de- 
termined by actual findings on the ground or by 
documentary evidence and show an effort toward 
symmetry governed by the needs of daily use and 
the nearness of property lines. These layouts indicate 
the climatic conditions which precluded the use of 
long ells or other compact groupings of dependencies. 
Ample space for circulation of air was important in 
these towns where, except for a few days in winter, 
the thermometer rarely fell below freezing. 

In the outskirts of Williamsburg there are three 
larger places which were not limited in extent by the 
layout of the city. These places, though hardly large 
enough to be called plantations, were laid out with a 
generous gesture characteristic of the hospitality and 
gracious life of the South, and the scheme of 
approaches and the arrangement of outbuildings re- 
called the Virginia grand manner. 


‘ AT FIRST it seemed a simple matter to find the 
names of trees, shrubbery and flowers which were 
used in Colonial times. We thought we could de- 
pend on English gardening books. We soon dis- 
covered, however, that many plants unknown in 
England were used in Virginia, and many well- 
known English plants did not reach the Colonies. 
Researches carried on in the libraries of the South, 
also at the Library of Congress and the Boston 
Athenaeum, and the several branches of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture throughout the country gave 
us much valuable data. This was supplemented by 
old Williamsburg letters and the catalogues of 
nurserymen who are known to have dealt with the 
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THE JAMES GALT HOUSE (Building No. 11) adjoining 
the garden of the John Custis Tenement (a house to rent) 
shown on the opposite page. 


South. The ladies in charge of Mount Vernon 
kindly gave us valuable aid. Little by little we 
gathered a check list of plants which we could de- 
pend on as “authentic.” 

We searched the records on both sides of the At- 
lantic for the date of introduction of the Crape- 
myrtle. It may have come from England soon after 
the middle of the 18th Century, but actual dates are 
wanting except of its arrival in England about that 
time from the East. We also believe this tree may 
have come to America direct from the East in trading 
ships via the South Seas and around Cape Horn. 

Visitors to Williamsburg are impressed by the 
Paper Mulberry trees and frequently are led to be- 
lieve that these were used in the Colonial silkworm 
culture. The fact is that the silkworms were reared 
in the true Mulberry, the Black and White, of which 
there are relatively few specimens in Williamsburg, 
one of the finest being the ancient one which over- 
hangs the east wall of the Capitol. 

Before our research we thought that the Japanese 
Quince, familiarly known in the South as “Japonica” 
and found extensively today, was known to the Col- 
onists through England. We now believe the Colon- 
ists did not know this attractive shrub and we 
are removing it from “authentic” places. We have 
unearthed the interesting fact that the beautiful 
Mountain Laurel, known to the Colonists, was not 
fully appreciated, although specimens taken to Eng- 
land attracted much attention there. We have found 
native Azaleas which were unknown in England and 
these are being used in the Palace grounds in the be- 
lief that they were used in Williamsburg gardens. 

Hedges were widely used in Colonial Virginia, just 
as they were in England. Box was popular because 
clipping did not become necessary for many years 
owing to the small annual growth. Hedges of more 
rapidly growing material required clipping very early 
to prevent the plants from clogging the paths and 
overshadowing the adjacent beds. Records show 
that English Yew was brought over to Virginia in the 
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hope that it would make satisfactory hedges. The 
Colonists recorded their disappointment in discover- 
ing that the climate in this country is too dry for 
Yew. In fact there is no country in the world in 
which it thrives so well as in England, 

We know that English Holly was brought over to 
this country early, but with difficulty, as it is not 
easy to transplant. Most of the old specimens of 
Holly which we have found in Virginia, and the 
oldest Holly hedges are native. This Holly thrives in 
the hottest sun and when established will resist 
drought, but nowadays requires much spraying to 
keep insect pests away. To transplant native Holly 
successfully, very large balls of earth must be taken 
with the roots, and for hedges the plants must be cut 
back very severely, otherwise the leafage at the base 
of the hedges will be thin. Holly is shade-enduring. 

English Privet came to this country very early and 
was known later to George Washington. Today it 
is found widely distributed through the South and 
through New England, and grows in the fields as a 
“native” shrub. This is the Ligustrum Vulgare. It 
makes excellent hedges, but not as brilliant in leaf- 
age or as luxuriant as the Privets which have come 
from southern Asia and from Japan. We eliminated 
these modern Privets from the restored places in 
Williamsburg and are using the ancient kind. 


{ THE CULMINATING PLACE design in Wil- 
liamsburg is the Governor’s Palace. The clues to all 
parts of the design were found either by documentary 
evidence or excavations or by ground forms. For 
example, the canal and its terraces stand essentially 
as we found them and it was only necessary to build 
a dam at the lower end to take the place of the ancient 
dam. Foundations revealed the position of all impor- 
tant walls, the vinery garden, the position of the steps 
leading to the canal, the chief transverse axis, the 
outbuildings, the steps of the main axis, the exact 
form of the courtyard walls, the forming of the 
ground making separate levels, and other features. 
All these findings tallied with English work of a 
slightly earlier period. (We learned that the place 
designs in America lagged behind those in England 
by about twenty years.) 


{, IN CLOSING, I wish to say that the work of co- 
operation with the architects was exceedingly pleas- 
ant and in every phase of the work we were inspired 
by the enthusiasm and patience of Mr. Rockefeller 
and his staff. The aid we had from friends in the 
South was sympathetic and constant. The help we 
received from researches which had been made by 
the Government, the State, the County, the City, 
and the private and public organizations interested 
in historical and technical matters was of inestimable 
value. I also wish to add that the aid which came 
through the American Institute of Architects and 
the American Society of Landscape Architects was 
most sustaining. 
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PORTFOLIO OF BUILDINGS AT COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 





S. Lincoin 


The Capitol (Building No. 23 on the Guide Map, Pages 360, 361) Seen from the Southwest 


In 1705, after the seat of government had been moved from Jamestown to Williamsburg, the original Capitol was 
completed on this site. It burned in 1747 and a second building was erected on the foundations in 1751. Here the 
General Assembly of Virginia met until the seat of government was removed to Richmond in 1779. This second 
building was destroyed by fire in 1832. . . . The Capitol of 1705 has been reconstructed on the old site and foun- 
dations, which were preserved and presented to Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, for that purpose by the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. The building has been completely refurnished in accordance 
with original records. . . . The east wing was occupied by the House of Burgesses, with an assembly room on the 
first floor and committee rooms on the second. The west wing housed the General Court on the first floor and 
the Governor’s Council on the second. A piazza on the first floor, between the two wings, served as a meet- 


ing place before and after assembly; over it, on the second floor, was a common room for prayers and conferences. 
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No means of heating are indicated on these plans of the Capitol of 1705. Candlelight and fireplaces were for 
bidden by law as hazardous. In 1723 the records were found to be deteriorating from dampness, and fire places an: 


chimneys shown on the Bodleian plate (page 365) were then added. Later the building burned. 
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A house for the Royal Governors of Virginia was ordered buili in 1705. During its erection the building came 
to be known as the Palace. It was completed on this site between 1713 and 1720. The Palace was the center of 
the social life of the Colony until the outbreak of the Revolution in Williamsburg in 1775 when it became a fort- 
ress for Lord Dunmore until his departure from the Colony. It was later used as a hospital for American soldiers 
during the Yorktown Siege; while serving this purpose, it burned in December, 1781. More than 150 Revolu- 
tionary soldiers were buried in the Palace grounds. The Palace has been reconstructed upon its original foundations. 
As an example of residential architecture, it shows the influence of the Low Countries on the early Ameri- 


can Colonists. (For general plan of the Governor’s Palace, approaches gardens and park, see page 382.) 
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Formal Garden Seen from Roof of Palace PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 399 
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Ball Room Wing of Palace Seen from Northwest PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 401 
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Interior of the Palace Kitchen Building 
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The Wren Building is the oldest academic building 
in America and the principal building of the College 
of William and Mary. In the course of its extensive 
history it has been called The College,” “The Great 
Building of the College,” “The Main Building,” and 
“The Sir Christopher Wren Building.” The founda- 
tions were laid in 1695. The building was dam- 
aged by fires in 1705, 1859 and 1862, but the out- 
side walls are largely original... . The present 
building is an adaptation of the original design by 
Christopher Wren. The plan shows the central stair 
hall in its original position; the two end stairways, 
which conform to the law governing fire exits, were 


not in the original building. 
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Blue Room in the Wren Building 
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Karly known as “The Brafferton” and later as “Brafferton Hall,” this building was erected in 1723 with funds 


ontributed by the executors of the estate of the Honorable Robert Boyle of England. The endowment, consist- 
1g of the income from Brafferton Manor in England, was used not only for the construction of the building but 
iso for the support of an Indian school to be conducted in it. This school, though not particularly successful, con- 
inued up to the period of the Revolution. After the Revolution the building was used for other purposes by the 


) c 77: . . . r . ° 
College of William and Mary. The Brafferton Building has never been damaged by fire, but from time to time 


it was altered and repaired. It has been restored. 
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The first Colonial court house was built on this site (No. 79 on Guide Map) in 1715. It was superseded by thi 
Court House of 1770 which still stands on the Duke of Gloucester Street (No. 34 on Guide Map). A new building 
of Colonial design has been erected on the original site; it serves as a Court House for James City County and as 


a City Hall for Williamsburg. The old foundations and a chimney, which were all that was left of the original 


cae es 


structure, have been incorporated in the new group. . . . The Court House of 1770, though damaged by fire in ¥ 
1911, continued in use up to the time of the Williamsburg Restoration. It now contains the Restoration Arch- 


aeological Exhibit. Columns were originally intended for this building but were never installed; for the sake of 


ee 


authenticity they have been omitted in restoration. 
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Taverns and inns were numerous in Colonial Williamsburg, being necessary to accommodate the many visitors who 


flocked into the city when the assemblies were held and the courts sat. . . . The Raleigh Tavern, erected prior 


to 1742, was the outstanding hostelry of its day. It was destroyed by fire in 1859. It has been restored upon 
its original foundations as originally designed. . . . The Market Square Tavern was built by John Dixon about 1749. 
At first it served as a residence and shop, but was later enlarged and became a tavern. It has been used continu- 


ously as a tavern and still serves this purpose. 
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Che Travis House was moved bodily to its present location and restored upon the foundations of a Colonial house 


which had disappeared. The building, which originally stood on the northeast corner of Francis and Henry Streets, 


was presented to the Williamsburg Restoration by the Eastern State Hospital. It was erected on its original site 


Ji] 
tli 


1765 by Colonel Edward Cham pion Travis, who was a member of the House of Burgesses for 25 years. The foun- 


dations on which the Travis House now stands (fitting remarkably accurately) are those of a house owned b) 


lohbn Greenhow, a wealthy merchant of Williamsburg in the last half of the 18th Century. 
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The Semple House (opposite page) was owned in 1799 by Judge James Semple, who represented Williamsburs f 


in the House of Delegates of Virginia. He was a judge of the General Court and a professor of law at the College | 
| 


of William and Mary. The property continued in his ownership and that of his heirs until 1850. The house has 


been restored. 
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The Semple House (Building No. 64) PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, 
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Purdie’s Dwelling (Building No. 21) 
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Captain Orr’s Dwelling (Building No. 18) PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 437 
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This house was built about 1788 by St. George Tucker, who succeeded George Wythe as professor of law at th 
College of William and Mary. He was an accomplished author in the fields of law and letters, and for his legal work: 


was called “the American Blackstone.” His descendants continue to live here. The house has been restored 
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This house was owned about the middle of the 18th Century by John Coke, a silversmith, goldsmith and jeweler. Its 
garden served as a landmark in the court records for York County. Soon after the Revolution, the house came 


into the possession of the Garrett family, and continued in their ownership until recent years. It has been restored. 
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The Sign of the Golden Ball (Building No. 28) 
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PAINTS, FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 


By MRS. SUSAN HIGGINSON NASH 


‘ THE ACTORS in the Colonial scene have gone. 
But this does not mean that the restoration of their 
surroundings must therefore be devoid of life. The 
problem of re-creation of the interior of the build- 
ings is solved in direct proportion to the success 
achieved in producing an effect of continued life, 
and of settled repose. 

On the care with which furniture and furnish- 
ings are chosen, with which they are related to one 
another, and with which their character and scale 
are studied to produce the effect of momentarily 
interrupted use, depends the success of the effort 
of interpretation. 

The background of this interior scene is made up 
ot the wall treatments, hangings, window treatments 
and the vistas from one room or hall to another. 
The wall treatments in Williamsburg include full 
paneled walls, plastered walls with and without dados, 
and in some cases walls covered above the chair rail 
with paper, leather or fabric. 

The color and texture of this background give 
it meaning, life and variety. Thus, the study of this 
color and texture must precede execution and be 
so considered that it shall include the scheme of the 
foreground, and the scheme of sequence from room 
to room. * 

It is impossible to place too great emphasis on the 
importance of the proper handling of this color and 
texture in the eftort to produce effects that are es- 
sential to authenticity. The successful application 
of modern paint to simulate old paint depends upon 
many factors. Of these, the first is the matter of 
the pigments themselves. 

In Colonial Virginia, the painter’s range in choice 
of colors was restricted. In comparison with the wide 
range at his disposal today, the painter could depend 
only upon such pigments as those mentioned in the 
informative papers of William Allason, a wholesale 
merchant of Falmouth, Virginia, 1760-1790.  Al- 
lason’s numerous orders to his London and Glasgow 
merchants are definite proof of the pigments avail- 
able then. For example, he lists as sold to one of 


the various people: 
Linseed Oil 
Fig Blue 
I Bble. Lampblack 
1 Cask Spanish Brown Paint 
1 Cask of White Lead 


Prussian. 
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In his “invoice book” are listed from time to time 

such inventories as the following: 
On hand—Copperas, 16 pounds 
Indigo 
Light Blue 
Chalk 
10 Casks White Lead 
1 Cask Red Lead 
| Cask Spanish Brown 
Red Paint from Maryland 
Linseed Oil 10 gall.” 
As well as many repetitions of these same paint in- 
gredients, and a few others. 

The use of these paints as staple commodities is 
established by the facts—first, they were ordered 
and re-ordered; second, they were advertised for 
sale; and third, by their actual sale as attested by 
their existence upon the buildings that have survived 
to this day. 

The recent generous loan to the Restoration of the 
papers of John Norton and Sons of London and Vir- 
ginia, by their owners, Dr. and Mrs. Hatley Norton 
Mason, brings to light a letter from John Page, Jr., 
of Rosewell, in 1771: 

“As my house is very much out of repair... I 
shall . . . be much obliged to you if you will send 
me the following articles... 

100 Ibs. White lead 

20 Ibs. yellow ochre 

A Barl of Oy! 

20 lbs. of Venetian Red 

2 gallons of Spts of Turpentine 
5 lbs. of Red Lead 

3 lbs. Lamp Black 

2 lbs. of White Coperass”’ 

There is also an invoice to Littleton Savage, mer- 
chant, Northampton County, Virginia, September 
4th, 1772: 

“20 Ib. Fig Blue 

6 lb. Indigo 

400 lb. white lead in Oy! 
3 Ct. Red Lead 

2 Ct. Spruce Yellow 

2 lb. Lamp Black 

100 gals. Linseed Oyl 

2 lb. Spanish Whiting 

2 Ib. Prussian Blue (dry) 
28 Ib. Allom 

28 lb. Copperas” 
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William Beverley sent to England for the follow- 
ing™: 
“July 24, 1739— 
10 gals. Linseed Oy! in a jarr 
¥, Or. Wte Lead 
i, Or. Red Lead 
1, Qt. Spa Blue 
“As much paint of a deep olive col‘ ready ground 
with linseed oyl as will paint 200 yds. wainscott.” 


On May 22, 1752, the Virginia Gazette carried this 
advertisement: 

“Just imported ... by the subscriber in Williams- 
burg, a fresh assortment of drugs and medicines, oil 
of turpentine, copperas, Prussian Blue, Red and 
White Lead, Verdigrease, Yellow oaker, Spanish 
Brown and Umber Paint, Vermillion, Linseed oil, 
gold leaf, Dutch Metal. . . .” 


And on October 17th, 1776, the following: 
“To be sold . . . two dwelling houses, kitchen, 
storehouse, dairy and meat house, all painted with 


’> 


ochre. . 


* JUST AS the architects have attempted to place 
themselves in the position of the original builders and 
to act as proxies for them, I have tried to adapt my 
experience with colors to the usages of Colonial times 
and to learn from documents and actual examples 
as much as may be gleaned from them. The judg- 
ment and taste of the Colonial painters are as ap- 
parent as the same qualities in the craftsmen build- 
ers. They achieved harmony and contrast and used 
their colors meaningly with a full comprehension of 
fitness. The colors themselves had fine body and last- 
ing quality, as evidenced by the existing examples 
at “Ampthill,” ‘“Wilton-on-the-James,” “Sarah’s 
Creek” or “Little England” on the York, and many 
other places in Virginia. They possessed vivacity 
and vitality. The salient characteristic of the earlier 
colors is the intensity of tone. They were often used 
in their pure form (especially the ochres and reds), 
but a great variety of colors resulted from the mix- 
ing of the pigments and the use of lampblack. 

Often only one coat of paint was used on wood- 
work and, as at the Ball Room at Ampthill where 
care would naturally be exercised, it has been thought 
to be sufficient even until today. This coat could not 
be considered, therefore, as a primer. It was used 
with a decorative intent in mind. Few of us have 
patience today to wait for the years to pass that are 
required to age both the paint and the woodwork to 
the mellow tones which we admire so much today. 
The appearance of one coat on the wood that is pro- 
curable today is not that of the one coat on the fine 
old woodwork of these houses. 

At Williamsburg, it has seemed wise not to attempt 
to produce an aged effect of painted surface by 


*New York Public Library, Manuscript Division. 
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artificial means. Time only will mellow and soften 
the color of painting that is done with well selected, 
well mixed paint, well applied upon a prepared 
surface. 

Time for deliberate application of paint is most 
essential. Haste has spoiled more paint jobs than any 
number of poor painters or poor ingredients. Nor 
should interior paint be applied until the work of 
the other trades is completed. Dust clinging to fresh 
Wet paint produces in the very beginning that quality 
which is least excusable—a dirty or “muddy” ap- 
pearance. 

Certain of the early paints have the quality of 
stains and are only recognized as paints by analysis— 
despite their appearance and deeply penetrating ef- 
fect on woodwork. Again, the texture of many old 
paints presents a baffling problem until it is under- 
stood that the early colors were ground and mixed 
by hand and that, whether applied with water or 
oil, they dry out with an interesting surface that 
is more crude than that procurable otherwise. 

The best way, therefore, to simulate the old effect 
has been found to repeat the methods of Colonial 
painters and to reproduce their materials as closely 
as possible. These methods include overlays of suc- 
cessive colors, sometimes, of course, as dictated by 
fashion from time to time. The result of these over- 
lays is often startlingly beautiful—a result that 
seems procurable by no other method. The sequence 
of successive over-painting has naturally followed 
usage and one finds generally a first coat of gray 
green or of red ochre or Spanish brown, and super- 
imposed coats of blues, yellows, greens, grays and, 
finally, pastel shades and white. It is unsafe to gen- 
eralize—if one did so one would classify white as 
a treatment appropriate only to later work; no 
such error should be made. The balustrade of the 
original Slave Gallery of Bruton Church is white 
today. Originally it was red. During its life it has 
been painted alternately white and red eight separate 
times. 

Allowance for change is perhaps as important a 
consideration as any other and one which demands 
a tax upon one’s judgment. 

Firstly, in examining existing color it has been 
found that the color must have greatly changed since 
its application. Soil, cleaning, oxidization and over- 
painting can alter a tone very greatly. Secondly, 
reproduction of the color must be done with an 
estimate in mind of the change that will take place 
in it as the years go by. 

No paint surface in the exhibition buildings at 
Williamsburg has resisted this inevitable process. In 
the four or five years since the application of the 
first of them, the change in tone and texture has 
been noticeable. It is hoped that visitors may find 
that the mellowing process is under way. 

No amount of modern effort or of chemical skill 
has yet been able to give the superb effect of the 
paint surface that has been exposed to years of liv- 
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ing, to strong light and deep shadow, to soiling, 
cleaning, handling, which one finds in the rooms at 
Marmion and Ampthill. 

The last coat, being the one which the observer 
believes that he sees, is the coat which must be con- 
sidered most for texture and durable quality. This 
coat may be the last of successive coats of the same 
color. It may contain more varnish than the others 
or not. It may, on the other hand, overlay colors 
that are not its exact counterpart. The observer will 
then wonder, perhaps, how the effect is produced, 
whether the coat is a thin one and transparent. 

All in all, a fascinating problem is there to be 
solved in every opportunity to simulate the effects 
produced by the early painters in Colonial Virginia. 
Whether they were conscious of their craft tradition 
and attempted special effects for special purposes is 
debatable. They must have realized, however, that 
they were producing a background for the furnish- 
ings and the life of the owners—for they followed 
fashion as strictly as did the dressmaker, tailor and 
wigmaker. 

They have proven their conception of fitness and 
may have yearned to use paint more lavishly than 
its value and price permitted. They knew that con- 
temporary London was following the French fashion 
in building up many coats, each one carefully rubbed 
and prepared for its successor. Their conception of 
fitness precluded the use of certain colors in certain 
places and suggested those that would be appropriate. 
The wing of the Capitol which was to be used by 
the Burgesses was to be trimmed out with wainscot 
color. The wing to be occupied by the Council and 
General Court was to be “painted like marble.” 

Today one attempts to apply this sense of fitness 
to the re-creation of the Colonial background. A 
green suitable in the Raleigh Tavern might not be 
suitable in any of the rooms of the Governor’s Palace. 
A color or tone of color suitable for moulded wood- 
work, where intensity of light and shade varies in 
each part of the room, is seldom suitable on flat un- 
broken surfaces. Here the reflection of light from 
objects or surfaces outside the building brings its in- 
fluence to bear upon the selection of color and its 
application. The reflections from buildings, brick 
walls, trees, are all absorbed by responsive paint colors 
carefully chosen. 

It seems wise always to choose and to mix a color 
in the room in which it is to be used. Colors seem 
to grow, and only gradually, as a combination of 
reflections of light and of reflected light. They rebel 
at abuse and at unskillful blending. 


‘ IN THE RESTORATION of the furnishings of 
a building it is important to keep certain thoughts 
in mind to assist one to overcome the temptations 
which one feels at times, either to acquire an object 
for its own sake or to attempt some decorative scheme 
of interest simply because the means seem ready to 
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hand. One of these thoughts is that furniture and 
furnishings which are rare and valuable today were 
more commonplace and only comparatively valu- 
able then. Another is that in the course of their lives 
all houses and buildings become repositories for ob- 
jects of many periods and styles, and of varying in- 
trinsic and artistic merit. Another is that pieces 
which are most rare today are so not only because 
of their comparative antiquity, but because of the 
inevitable discount at which they were held as 
fashions changed, a discount which resulted in the 
destruction of most of them. 

One would be interested today to appraise the 
present value of the pieces that had been relegated 
to the Cook’s Chamber at the Governor’s Palace in 
the time of Lord Botetourt, 1768-1770. 


Cook’s Bed Chamber: 
Field bed". 2 Matrasses, 3 blankets, 1 Quilt, 1 
Bolster & pillow Red check Curtains 

1 Round mahog* table with leaves 

ld.d@. Tad. 

1 Green easy chair with green cover® & cushion 

1 Arm Chair—leather bottoms 

6 Mahog’ chairs Hair bottoms 

1 Walnut Desk 

3 Pr. red check’d window curtains 

2 pokers, 1 Fender, Tongs, Shovel & hearth brush 

1 dust pan hang* trivet 

1 Copp’. tea kettle 

15 Prints, 2 Teapots, 3 Cups & Saucers 

l 

2 





Sug’. Dish & 2 bottles of Staffordshire ware 
Black japann’d Canns 
Canisters, 1 Sieve, 1 Basket 

6 Artificial flowers 

1 glass tumbler 


Obviously an inventory must be considered in the 
light of the date that it was taken. Hence, if 1770 
be the date at which the last inventory of the pos- 
sessions of the landlord of the Raleigh Tavern was 
made, one must eliminate from one’s mind all idea 
of replacing the pieces that are mentioned with pieces 
of later date than 1770. If the Tavern, however, 
persisted beyond that time, other later presumptive 
pieces may be added. If the Palace burned in 1781, 
obviously no pieces should be introduced into the 
building that postdate 1781, under any circum- 
stances. Obvious as these matters seem, it is not 
wholly simple to observe them. 

Vessels of large burthen plied the Virginia water- 
ways, picking up bulky cargoes of tobacco in hogs- 
heads at the landings and public warehouses. These 
vessels on their return to Virginia had ample space 
for articles of English manufacture, from coaches 
to White Chapel needles. The shipping rates were 
so favorable to the Virginia tobacco planter that his 
natural incentive was to purchase articles made in 
England rather than to engage in domestic manu- 
facture. 
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Interchange of goods between the colonies, how- 
ever, included furniture among many other things, 


as is attested by the following: 


Virginia Gazette, September 5, 1766— 

“July 15, Polly, William Douglass, from Rhode Is- 
land with 4 desks, 6 tables, 24 sugar boxes, 24 
wooden bowls, 4 doz. house chairs, &c.” 

Moreover, the existence of fine pieces made of 
Southern woods and of an engaging character all! 
their own bears witness to the patronage given to 


many cabinet makers of Williamsburg and elsewhere 
by their fellow townsmen. These artisans found 
prosperous trade in making and repairing fine furni- 
ture. 

Virginia Gazette, July 25, 1776— 

“B. Bucktrout, cabinet maker, from London, 
the Main Street near the Capitol in Williamsburg, 
makes all sorts of cabinet work, either plain or orna- 
mental, in the neatest and newest fashions. . 


on 
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Virginia Gazette, January 8, 1767 

“Mr. Anthony Hay having lately removed to the 
Rawleigh Tavern, the subscriber has taken his shop, 
where the business will be carried in all its 
branches. He hopes that those gentlemen who were 
Mr. Hay’s customers will favour him with their 
orders. He likewise makes all sorts of Chinese 
and Gothick paling for gardens and summer houses. 

N.B. Spinets and Harpsichords made and 
paired. 


on 


r= 


Benjamin Bucktrout” 


Thus, English furniture, and Colonial pieces from 
both the North and South, may be seen in the re- 
stored buildings. Also, it will be noted that while 
each antique piece is selected for its authenticity. 
form, condition and color, it not necessarily 
chosen as the best obtainable or rarest of its kind, and 
certainly not as the most elaborate. It is chosen be- 
cause it has seemed to be the most appropriate piece 
available for a particular place and because it con- 


is 
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forms to an inventory or requirement. The same 
observations apply also to all forms of furnishings, 
from carpets, curtains, fabrics through lighting fix- 
tures, candlesticks and Venetian blinds to utensils and 
accessories of every sort. 


{ INTERIOR PAINTING forms most of the back- 
ground. The furnishings form a part of this back- 
ground and most of the foreground. The people in 
their daily life complete the picture. The picture is 
the setting for events whether important or unim- 
portant. But the setting is always important. 

Interior painting and furnishing should therefore 
always be considered together as interrelated and both 
as related to the costume or dress and habits of the 
persons who will use the rooms. 

The ladies of Williamsburg in their Colonial dress 
seem accustomed to the buildings and the buildings to 
them. They seem to be pursuing, and are pursuing, 
the natural manner of their lives. The colors of the 
rooms and the furnishings of the rooms once har- 
monized, spring into being as they are so used, just 
as a music score becomes audible when played. 

The invaluable information collected during the 
early visit to the Northern Tidewater with Mr. Cole- 
man and the architects, as elsewhere referred to, laid 
a basis for further intensive study. The owners of 
the great houses in the neighborhood of Williamsburg 
have been among the Restoration’s greatest friends. 
I do not know how to thank them for the generosity, 
friendliness and interest that they have shown in 
helping us to solve the problems which they in turn 
have adopted as their own. As members of the 
Ladies’ Advisory Committee they have joined others 
from Williamsburg, Richmond and elsewhere, also 
members of this Committee in practical and enthusi- 
astic cooperation. Copies of the paint evidences have 
been procured at “Shirley” with Mrs. James Oliver’s 
kind assistance, from “Ampthill” by the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunsden Cary, from “Argyle” and 
“Sarah’s Creek” on the York River by the kindness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Irving Campbell in the one case and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cutchins in the other. The owners of 
all the houses in Williamsburg placed everything at 
our disposal with the same eagerness that they still 
continue to feel and show. Scores of small outlying 
neglected houses (one must acknowledge the debt 
that one owes to the colored people for preserving so 
much in them) were visited and “‘depositions” taken 
in the form of samples. The architects’ division of 
research and record, whose work is now carried on 
by Williamsburg Restoration, Incorporated, became 
the repository for source material. 

On the many excursions, the frequent use of the 
ochres, g:eens and blues was established. Plaster walls 
were to be found as often whitewashed* as painted. 


*Journal of the House of Buragesses—December 12, 1720: “‘Whitewashing 
the passage and private stairs and mending the plaistering in the Billiard 
Room. 1:5:0 Palace).”’ 

Ledger of Humphrey Harwood—-August 19, 1779: “To whitewashing 2 rooms 
at the Palace @ 36/ 3:12:0.” 
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Wall paper, owing to the dampness at certain seasons, 
was seldom to be found. 

In a word, the architects and I have tried to study 
and reproduce a balance of color, of furnishing, of 
texture and of lighting—with recognition of the pit- 
fall that lies between awkwardness and ease, and we 
have endeavored to introduce that element of sur- 
prise which brings life to a room and to its occupants 
the contentment of understanding. 





© THE PROBLEMS which presented themselves in 
the interior finish of the three principal restored 
buildings at Williamsburg are typical of the many 
problems encountered elsewhere in the city. 

The College of William and Mary had been burned 
on three occasions. The Capitol had wholly disap- 
peared, as had also the Palace after the fire of 1781. 


College of William and Mary 

At the College the “Blue Room” had become a 
tradition. The old Faculty Room had contained the 
portraits of James Blair, the first Commissary, of 
Thomas Boyle and others of merit and interest. The 
new “Blue Room” contains these same portraits for- 
tunately—and is painted with a color that was found 
still to exist in early houses in Williamsburg. 


The general character of the rooms is indicated 
by the letter from William to Edward Hawtrey, 
March 26, 1765: 

“You have two rooms, by no means elegant tho’ 
equal in goodness to any in the College unfurnished 
and will salute your eyes on your entrance with bare 
plaister walls. However, Mr. Small assures me they 
are what the rest of the Professors have and are well 
satisfied with the homeliness of their appearance, tho’ 
at first sight rather disgusting. 

“You may buy Furniture there, all except bedding 
and blankets, which you must carry over; chairs and 
tables rather cheaper than in England. He says his 
Furniture consists of 6 chairs, a Table, grate, Bed and 
Bedstead, and that is as much as you'll want.” 


The furnishings of this building are reproductions 
taken from Virginia examples in some cases and from 
examples in contemporary colleges and schools in 
England. The Great Hall and Chapel are paneled 
in Edge Grain Pine and finished natural. 


Governor’s Palace 
Fortunately there are records of two of the paint 
colors at the Palace during its early years: 


Virginia Council Journals, May 2, 1727: 

“And it is further ordered that the great Dining 
Room and Parlour thereto adjoining be new painted. 
the one of pearl colour the other of cream colour...’ 


Later, Robert Beverley wrote to Samuel Aphawe: 
on April 15, 1771: “I observed that L* B. (Lord 
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INTERIOR OF APOLLO ROOM 


Botetourt) had hung a room with plain blue paper 
& border’d it with a narrow stripe of Gilt leather w" 
I thought had a pretty effect.” He refers here (as 
other records afhirm) to the Ball Room. Provision was 
also made for hanging a paper in the Supper Room 
over “Osanabrigs.” 


These keys open certain of the closed doors. Many 
other locks have to be “picked” where the key is lost, 
by instruments made up from the wealth of cor- 
roborative material at hand. 

Leather was hung upon the walls of the Upper 
Middle Room at the Palace.* 

If we may judge from the curious half timber 
framing of one of the rooms in the Carter-Saun- 
ders house next to the Palace, and by the evidence 
of a piece of linen fabric found tacked to this fram- 
ing, leather paper or fabric was hung upon the walls 
of this room as well. 


"Journal of the Council of Virginia--A Proposal of 1710: “That the great 


Room in the second story be furnished with gilt Leather hangings. 16 chairs 
{ the same.”’ 





IN THE RALEIGH TAVERN 


The furnishing of the Palace (at the present time 
incomplete) has followed the voluminous inventories 
of the various successive Governors, whose many 
household articles are enumerated at great length and 
in some detail. As early as 1710 are listed “3 dozen 
chairs, strong and fashionable,” “ 3 tables, large,” “2 
large looking glasses with the arms of the colony on 
them according to the new Mode,” “4 chimney 
glasses,” “1 Buffette, marble or sideboard with cis- 
tern and fountain to be provided in this country or 
sent for from Great Britain.” 


Later, in 1760 and 1770 are listed: 

“7 mahogany chairs, 2 Venetian Blinds, 11 China 
Figures, Green Damask, 2 Card Tables Mahogany, 
160 Musquetts, 2 Mahogany Chairs, red Damask, 
Elbow Chairs covered with checks, 4 mahogany 
chairs, leather bottom, 1 bird cage with balance 
weight, 7 card counters in 3 Damask Silk Bags, 1 
Chest of Drawers oak, 1 wine press oak, 1 Dining 


Table, Mahogany large, 1 Table marble slab, 1 writ- 
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SAMPLES OF PAINT COLORS USED IN RESTORATION 


Panels in North Room, First Floor Yellow Ochre, Black, White Lead 


GOVERNOR’S PALACE, EAST BUILDING 


RALEIGH TAVERN Flat Lead, Prussian and Ultramarine Blue, Ivor 
Woodwork in \ pollo Room Drop Black, Van Dyke Brown, Raw Umber 
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OF ROOM INTERIORS IN COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


Indian Red, Raw Umber, Black, White Lead Woodwork in Room No. 302 
GOVERNOR’S PALACI 


Flat Lead, Prussian and Ultramarine . ST. GEORGE TUCKER HOUSI 


Rau Umber Woodwork in Parlor 
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ing table walnut, 12 chairs mahogany with hair bot- 
toms, | lustre glass with twelve branches, 3 lustres, 
glass with 6 branches each, | bedstead oak with white 
calico curtains, 1 carpet for bed, 4 chairs green bam- 
boo, 1 clothes press mahogany, suits of curtains, bed- 
stead mahogany, 2 mattresses, | bolster, 2 pillows, 2 
blankets white, 8 chairs yellow bottomed, 1 chest of 
drawers walnut large, 1 stand of shelves, 1 Wilton 


carpet, 6 Globe Lamps.” 


The choice of pieces has been guided by the volu- 
minous inventories of the possessions of Governor 
Fauquier and Lord Botetourt and by the frequent 
mention of pieces purchased to add to the State- 
owned “Standing Furniture.” These inventories list 
hundreds of items, even such inconsequential ones as 
the unconsumed food in the kitchen and larders. 


The present “‘lustres” in the Ball and Supper 
Rooms and in the Upper Middle Room correspond 
almost exactly to the description of the originals and 
conform to the periods of notes. A burl! olive wood 
secretary of the time of William and Mary has four 
brass escutcheon plates embossed with the lion and 
unicorn that are such exact counterparts of one exca- 
vated at the Palace that they are believed to have been 
made in the same mould. 


Damask curtains are hung from antique carved 
crestings and from valance mouldings covered with 
curtain material, in accordance with the fashion of 
the middle of the century as indicated on prints and 
paintings. They correspond to the declaration of 
“Suits of curtains.” 


Raleigh Tavern 

The Raleigh Tavern (begun c. 1735), one of the 
many inns and hostelries in Williamsburg, is bril- 
liantly painted, and furnished in accordance with the 
probable taste of the innkeepers and the acknowl- 
edged records of their possessions as evidenced by the 
the wills of two of them—Henry Wetherburn and 
Anthony Hay. Contemporary evidence as to colors 
used in the Tavern is lacking except in regard to the 
colors of the Apollo Room, the woodwork of which 
was variously described as “lead” or “blue” and the 
walls ““whitewashed.”* 

Henry Wetherburn and Anthony Hay, both well- 
to-do men** and keepers of the Raleigh during most 
of the years 1736 to 1771, offered excellent accom- 
modations to the Burgesses and to their ladies, as 
well as to all other travelers who desired to pass a 
night in the City, and we find Wetherburn’s Tavern 
in Williamsburg used as a standard of high merit by 
which comparison was made in 1751 by one George 
[Daniel] Fisher, a traveler, who upon his arrival at 
a tavern in Leedstown wrote: 


*The Pictorial Field Rook of the Revolution, by “Benson J. Lossing.” 
“*“The ordinary keepers were at this time (1770) important men, and James 
Barret Southall had succeeded Anthony Hay in control of the Raleigh Tavern.” 
(Williamsburg—by Lyon Gardiner Tyler. LL.D., page 57.) 

“Anthony Hay was the father of the famous lawyer, George Hay. who 
married Eliza. daughter of President Monroe, who prosecuted Aaron Burr.” 
(Williamsburg—By Lyon Gardiner Tyler, LL.D., page 234.) 
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“[ put up at one Mr. T—s, esteemed the best or- 
dinary in town, and indeed the house and furniture 
has as excellent an appearance as any I have seen in 
the Country, Mr. Finnay’s or Wetherburn’s in Wil- 
liamsburg not excepted. The Chairs, tables, etc., of 
the room I was conducted into was all of mahogany, 
and so stuft with fine large glaized copper plate 
prints that I almost fancied myself in Jeffriess’ or 
some other elegant print shop.” 


The inventory of the possessions of Anthony Hay, 
1771, is worthy of careful examination. Mr. Hay 
had been a cabinet maker by trade and had acquired 
a considerable fortune. The furnishings of the tav- 
ern as enumerated in this inventory, supported by 
the reference from Fisher quoted above, indicate the 
high quality and extent of the furnishings of the 
best taverns at that time. 

Consequently, the Raleigh Tavern has been fur- 
nished in such a manner as to afford a proper setting 
for such entertainment as is noted in the Virginia 
Gazette of February 26, 1779: 

“On Monday the 22nd instant a very elegant en- 
tertainment was given at the Raleigh Tavern by 
the inhabitants of this City to celebrate the anni- 
versary of that day which gave birth to General 
Washington.” 

And again, in 1780, on a similar birthday there 


was an “elegant Ball az the Raleigh the enter- 
tainment was grand.” 

The windows have been hung with damask, chintz 
and printed linen. Mahogany and walnut pieces have 
been used to represent those listed in the inventories.” 
Prints of the twelve Caesars are to be found in the 
dining room and many other prints and maps have 
been hung upon the walls. As faithfully as possible, 
the Raleigh of 1935 is furnished according to the 
dictates and fashions and inventories of 1740-1800. 


The Capitol 
The definite instructions concerning the painting 
of the Capitol make this restoration the most inter- 


*Wills nd Inventories. Bk. 21, 24, 1760 Extract from the inventory 
Henry Wetherburn, Tavernkeene 

“1 dozen mahogany chairs 

1 mahogany tea table 

1 round table 

1 oval table 

1 large table 

Desk and bookcase with glass doors 

8 Day Clock 

Pierglass 

Chimney Glass 

& prints 

1 dozen walnut chairs 

9 leather bottom chairs 

3 heds 

10 maps 

19 brass candlesticks, etc.” 

Wills and Inventories, Bk. 22:9, dated 1771 Extract from the inventor 
of Anthony Hay, Tavernkeeper 

“4 bedsteads 

1 pine table 

looking glass 

1 chest 

11 old prints (the Caesars) 

3 white window curtains 

2 beds and blue check curtains 

2 silver punch strainers 

glass lamp 

6 silver punch ladles 

2 pairs snuffers 

2 four-foot square walnut tables 
mahogany card tables 
10 chairs, ete.” 
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GENERAL COURT ROOM IN THE CAPITOL 
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esting of the buildings to Williamsburg from the 
point of view of color and the effect that it produces. 

The House of Burgesses on May 10, 1705 “Re- 
solved that the wanscote and other Wooden Work 
on the first and Second ffloor of that part of the 
Building where the General Court is to be painted 
Like Marble and the wanscote and other wooden 
work on the two first floors in the other part of the 
Building shall be painted Like Wanscote. ...” 

Evidences of marbleized woodwork are fortunately 
still to be found in Virginia. The most notable sur- 
vival is the decoration of the well-known room that 
once stood in “Marmion” on the Rappahannock and 
now is to be seen at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. The paint samples which we made in 
this room with the kind assistance of Mr. Herbert 
Winlock, the Director, have served as guides for the 
decoration of the Council Chamber. 

Other examples of marbleizing existed in Williams- 
burg—one of the most valuable, a baseboard in the 
-Coke-Garrett house. “Argyle” on the York has 
also evidences that have served for the stair halls and 
the General Court. 

These latter evidences are of later date than that 
of the building of the Capitol, but that such marble- 
ized treatment exists there at all is indicative of the 
continuance of this early Scandinavian craft tradi- 
tion. 

It was probably through Holland that the fashion 
found its way to England and thence to Virginia. 
Contemporary examples of marbleizing are of in- 
terest. There are: 


“The Grange”’—Farnham Survey, 1710, wherein 
“The architectural features (of the Staircase) are 
treated in grisaille with enrichments in gold, but the 
fluted ‘marble’ pilasters are carefully colored and 
veined.” 

—Country Life, London, July 28, 1934, p. 90. 


Blenheim Palace’? Oxfordshire, 1709, wherein 
“These great figure subjects with their framing col- 
umns, are represented as resting on a base painted 
in imitation marble. ...” 


Sir James Thornhill’s house, 45 Deane Street, Lon- 
don, and Belton Park, Lincolnshire (c. 1685). 
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The McPhaedris-Warner house (before 1728) in 
Portsmouth, N. H., contains a dining room, the orig- 
inal painting of which simulated marble. 


W eddillsborg Castle, in Denmark. 


The Maryland Gazette of June 26, 1760, carries 
the following advertisement: 

“House Painter . . . can imitate marble or mahog- 
any very exactly....” 


The furnishing of the Capitol in reproduction has 
been done in strict accordance with the careful spe- 
cifications of 1702-1722 as ordered by the Legis- 
lature. Large oval tables of specified size have been 
copied from examples in St. Paul’s Cathedral Chap- 
ter House, London; in Herriot Hospital, Edinburgh, 
by the kind permission of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and the Governors of the hospital. Other chairs and 
tables have followed exactly examples loaned for 
copy through the generosity of their owners, Mr. 
Luke Vincent Lockwood, Trinity College, and the 
Wadsworth Athenaeum at Hartford, Connecticut. 

The strict account taken by the representatives 
of the people in the expenditure of monies for the 
furnishing of this new important building is indi- 
cated by the many resolutions pertaining thereto, of 
which the following are two examples: 


Journal of the House of Burgesses—Wednesday, 
June the 6th, 1722: 

“That the Sum of thirty pounds .. . be laid out 
in providing the following particulars for the use of 
the Council and the General Court viz a Gown for 
the Clerk of the General Assembly, a Lustre for the 
Council Chamber, a Lustre of less Size, a large Glass 
Lanthern and four glass branches for the General 
Court and thirteen Cushions of Green Cloth and 
that the said Sum be accounted for to the next 
Assembly.” 


Journal of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 
Friday, 9th April, 1703: 

““Agreed—That the room be furnished with a large 
Armed Chair for the Speaker to sit in, and a cushion 
stuft with hair Suitable to it, and a table eight foot 
long and five foot broad... .” 
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Asphalted Roof Insulation 


ei) 
JOB ON ANY 
TYPE OF 
ROOF 


The patented integral asphalt treatment of 
Insulite Asphalted Roof Insulation reaches 
every fiber during the manufacturing process. 


1. Provides Much Greater Strength; 

2. Increases Resistance to Moisture; 
3. Assures Less Breakage on the Job; 
4. Makes Mopping Easier; 

5. Reduces Application Costs; 

6. Solves Condensation Problems; 

7. Costs No More. 


These reasons are back of the specification and 
use of 100,000 square feet of one-inch Insulite 





AN EXCLUSIVE INSULITE DEVELOPMENT 


Asphalted Roof Insulation on the new National 
Guard Armory in Minneapolis (illustrated 
above). Architect, P. C. Bettenburg, Minne- 
apolis; general contractors; C. H. Peterson & 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Paul Steenberg Con- 
struction Co., Saint Paul; roofing contractor, 
Ettel and Franz Company, Saint Paul. 


Technical Data Available 


Our Engineering Department will be glad to 
give you specific information on your roof in- 
sulation problems. Write for complete data. 
The Insulite Company, Dept. AR6, Builders 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


[ INSULATE WITH INSULITE | 


INSULITE 
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Architect: E. William Martin; General Contractor: Karno-Smith Construction Co.; Plumbing Contractor: Bulmay Bros 
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E are proud of the fact that Speakman 
Showers, Fixtures and Flush Valves were 
chosen for installation in the Pierre S. Du Pont High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. Recently completed 
at a cost of $1,500,000, this is one of the really fine 


schools in the country, and all the equipment was 
K-3110 — Speakman Mixometer Shower — Exposed Typ 
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a 
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chosen on a basis of quality. 


Speakman Showers and Fixtures fit perfectly into i= = 
this picture. They have been known for years for 







their high quality and complete dependability, and 






in this new school they will operate efficiently and 






economically for many years. 







SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 










Refer to Sweet's Catalogs Section 25—Catalog ? 
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QUALITY FIXTURES SINCE 1869 

















EXPLODED! 
The age-old theory that brick walls must Leak 


(Atlefo) 

Here’s what has happened to 
brickwork for centuries. See 
how the mortar has shrunk. 
This is the REAL cause of 
leaky masonry. 

(Actual photograph) 









































(At right) 
Here's how Omicron 
Mortarproofing pre- 
serves the bond between 
brick and mortar by pre- 
venting shrinkage cracks. 
(Actual photograph) 














Today, Omicron Mortarproofing Prevents 
Leaky Masonry by Eliminating the Cause... 


@ As every architect knows, the troublesome shrink- West Point, Universities of Georgia and Tennessee, 
age in mortar occurs during the first 24 hours. It Baltimore City Hospital, Hiram Walker Distilleries 
happens before any substantial bond has been Company, E. |. DuPont de Nemours, Carborundum 
effected with the brick. Company and innumerable other cases. 

During this critical period, Omicron Mortarproofing, The marked value of Mortarproofing has also been 
an exclusive development of Master Builders, reduces definitely and positively confirmed by impartial, inde- 


shrinkage by more than half—thus it preserves and pendent tests made at the laboratories of Columbia 


strengthens the bond—either with an ordinary mix University. The results of these tests with complete 


or with patented masonry mortars. data on this revolutionary product will be sent to 













This is not merely a claim, but a definite statement any architect upon request. Or, if preferred, Master 
of fact based on broad experience in building im- Builders will gladly arrange for a convincing practi- 
Typ portant structures for the U. S. Military Academy at cal demonstration under your own local conditions. 
a ~ 
£1| 
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The Palatial New Hershey Inn at Hershey, Pa. 
- Three years ago, the first building in which Omicron Mortar- proofing. To date, over 3,500,000 bricks have been laid for 


proofing was specified for the Hershey Products Company Hershey in Mortorproofed mortar. It was Mr. Paul Witmer 
was built in Hershey, Pa. So successful were the results that of the Hershey Company who suggested the name ‘Brickwork 
1 the great Hershey Company now standardizes on Mortar- Insurance,’ so generally used for this amazing product. 
¥ 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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@ Decreased breakage hazard and increased 
speed and safety in globe handling have been 
made possible by the new Macbeth “Chip- 
Proof’ Globes. Rough, unsealed edges have 
many minute defects which may expand un- 
der the slightest strain and eventually cause 
breakage. The edges of Macbeth “Chip-Proof” 
Globes, instead of being ground, are seared 
by a flame which seals and rounds the fitter 
rirtmto a velvet smoothness. This process also 
reinforées the edge with a strong shoulder of 
extra glass Which gives added strength to the 








entire globe. A former weak point of all globes 
has been made a strong point in Ma@beth 
“Chip-Proof” Globes. @ Macbeth “Chi 
Globes are also more convenient and#Eafe for 
both installation and cleaning. Thi fr smootl 
edges cannot possibly injure hafids or arms. 
These advantages of “Chip-Proof’ Globes are 
available without extra cogt“in Macbeth Globes 
exclusively. A Macbe}j#f representative will be 
glad to demonstrate“this new globe efficiency 
at your conveniegte. Descriptive printed mat- 
ter will be mailgéd on request. 


MACBETH-PVANS GLASS CO., Charleroi, Pa. 


—_ 
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a house is AS YOUNG 
AS ITS ARTERIES!! 


HE arteries of any building are its plumbing or 
Wacom conducting system. Upon their per- 
fect operation depends the maintenance of com- 
fort and convenience in living conditions that any 
home owner or tenant has the right to expect. The 
handsome and ultra modern bathroom and kitchen 
fixtures so much in vogue today can only reach their 
maximum efficiency if the service they render is in 
keeping with their design. Their smooth, trouble- 
free operation must not be impaired by rust-stained, 
slow running water and clogged pipes. 


A BUILDING MAY BE YOUNG IN APPEARANCE, 
BOTH INSIDE AND OUT—BUT WOEFULLY 
ANCIENT IN ACTUAL CONVENIENCE. IT IS, AFTER 
ALL, AS YOUNG AS ITS ARTERIES. 


A radiator may be the last word in design but if 
installed with a piping system that in a few short 
years will rust, leak and clog will gradually fail in 
its function as an efficient heating unit. 


An installation of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and 
Fittings will maintain these modern fixtures in per- 
fect working capacity year in and year out. It will 
put new life in old buildings and add the latest 
improvement to new structures. This threadless, rust- 
proof, clog-proof and leak-proof copper system for 
plumbing or heating is revolutionary and will actu- 
ally outlast the building itself. It costs very little 
more than corrodible materials which sooner or 
later must be replaced. 
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VISUAL 


PROOF |. °, 





The STREAMLINE Fitting is the 
original solder type fitting and 
the only one that possesses the 
valuable proof ring feature con- 
stituting VISUAL evidence of a 
leak - proof, perfectly bonded 
joint, without an actual pres- 
sure test. 


A catalog of STREAMLINE prod- 
ucts is already on file in your 
office. You will find it in Sweet's 
or write for our A.1.A.File 29 B4. 


STREAMLINE 
PIPE AND FITTINGS 


PORT HURON CO MICHIGAN 
os 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 














MOQERN STEEL SHEETS 


ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE 


The additional cost of Superior Galvan- 



































nealed over ordinary galvanized sheets is 






a negligible factor in building costs. 





When you consider the marked advan- 





tage of this material in its adaptability to 





modern building trends, there should be 






no question about its selection. This 





highly rust-resisting sheet is particularly 





easy to work with because of its ductility 





and it is prepared with a matte surface, 





which is ideal for paint, lacquer or 




















enamel finishing. 

Our metallurgists will gladly supply 
you with information on steel sheets that 
will assist you in specifying the best 
available material for the many places 
where sheet steel is used in modern 


construction. 


THE SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


Division of Continental Steel Corporation, U.S. A. 







OPEN -HEARTH 
STEEL SHEETS 
Black, Single-Pickled, 
Galvanized, Long Ternes, 
Super-Metal, Galvan- 
nealed and ‘“Copperior”’ 
Steel Sheets. 







SUPERIOR 
GALVANNEALED 
SHEETS are made from a special anal- 
ysis, basic open-hearth steel, with a 
highly rust-resistant, hot-dipped zinc 
coating bonded to the steel by a special 
heat-treating process. Will not flake or 
peel even under difficult formation. 
The matte surface takes —and holds — 
paint, lacquer and enamel finishes. 
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Infoimatin 


Complete data 
and samples 





are waiting for your request. 


Write today. 
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TREND OF BRASS PIPE PRICES . . . . 1929 to 1935 


PRICE 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
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Today’s Outstanding 
Bargains in 
Building Materials 












ies with the prices of six years ago, some building mate- 
rials, such as cement and lumber, are about the same now as then. 
But owing to the abnormally low price of ingot copper, brass pipe 
g y low | g 
and copper water tubing are now selling at much lower figures than 
ee 1929 levels. 

RIDGEPORT BRASS OR COPPER PIPE—for installations om ' ' . : 
requiring the utmost in strength and permanence. Today, architects and builders can figure on doing the job right- 
without being open to “high-cost” criticism. They can logically 
choose the long life and corrosion-proof service of brass and copper. 
Brass, industry’s No. 1 material, should be specified where utmost 
strength and durability are essential, especially for larger buildings 

. and copper tubing when economy dictates. 

Bridgeport Plumrite Brass Pipe and Copper Water Tube are 
builders of good will and satisfaction on jobs 
Plumrite Standard 


and 67% Pipe—for 
good water conditions. 


of every type. Write for complete data and 
these two booklets: “Water Pipe Sizes,” and 
“Bridgeport Copper Water Tube.” 





RIDGEPORT COPPER WATER TUBE—highly economical 
and serviceable —rustproof, easy to install. —for corrosive and artesian well 


Plumrite 85%, and Copper Pipe 


waters, and under- ground service. 





NOTE 
THE RISERS 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
TO ASSURE MAXIMUM 
SKID RESISTANCE 

AT EVERY ANGLE 





READY DRAINAGE @ EASY CLEANING 
COMFORT UNDER FOOT @ ECONOMICAL 
CUTTING @ ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE @ AND 
OTHER FEATURES FULLY DESCRIBED IN OUR PAMPHLET 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 











Drawn for Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated by Edward P. Couse 


Sr Gall to Meeting Sy 


One of Paul Revere’s first copper and brass assignments 
was to recast the bell for the Old North Church, the church 
where the warning lanterns in the belfry started Revere on 
his memorable ride to Lexington. When the bell was fin- 
ished, its tone was so wonderfully clear and true that simi- 
lar orders came thick and fast. In all, 396 bells were cast 
for various New England churches; seventy-five of these 
are known to be still in use. But Revere bells, brass cannon, 
copper spikes and rivets were soon supplemented by a still 
greater achievement. 

In 1801, Revere mastered the secret for rolling copper, 
a process never before accomplished in America. Copper 
sheets from his new mill soon protected the hull of the 


famous frigate “Old Ironsides,” the roof of the Boston 


State House, and many other public and private buildings 
up and down the coast. 

Paul Revere’s ability as a copper and brass manufacturer, 
inventor, and industrialist is still serving America. Through 
succeeding generations, the original firm of Paul Revere 
& Son has grown and consolidated to the present nation- 
wide organization of RevereCopperand Brass Incorporated. 

The Revere heritage of leadership in discovering new 
applications for copper and brass has also been continued. 
For example, to meet today’s building needs, Revere fabri- 
cates Copper Water Tube, Brass Pipe, Sheet Copper and 
Leadtex, Flashings, Architectural Bronze Panel Sheets, 
Herculoy for storage tanks, and others. Copper, the oldest 


known metal, will help rebuild America. 


f We are happy to take this opportunity to wish you a very 


= Merry Christmas and a Bright and Prosperous New Year. 











Rever C Copper and Brass 


guNOED Sy 
qr bbVERe 1 


e 
@* ?, 


INCORPORATED 


Executive Orrices: 230 Park AveNuzE, New York City °- Mitts: Battimore, Mp. Taunton, Mass. 


Rome, N. Y. Saves Orrices 1N Principar Cities 


New Beprorp, Mass. - Detrort, Micu. - Cxicaco, Itt. 
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Photo Inlays 


and Murals 
with 
Formica! 


A 


sv 











Formica now makes available to architects 
and designers the possibility of building 
photo inlays into Formica sheets specified 
for veneers on doors, table tops, counter 
panels and wainscot. 


The photographs become an integral part 
of the Formica sheet, as resistant to wear 
and chemical injury as any Formica, and 
stable in color. They may be sepia and white 
or black and white. 


Where it is desired to use photographs as 
murals they may be thrown up to such sizes 
as 3 by 4 feet. 





The background may be any one of the 
many Formica colors, and the photo inlay 
may be combined with inlays in various 
colors. 


Formica is a material with many possibilities. 
May we send you further information about it. 


ORMICA' _ 


FORMICA INSULATION 
COMPANY 


4620 Spring Grove Avenue 
e Cincinnati, Ohio 





FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 
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Higher rentals 


Less tenant turnover 


ower upkeep cost 


Submit this graphic picture to 


modernizati 


BUILDING managers who have made the above 
entry in their ledgers are finding that the credit 
side soon wipes out the debit. 

There are some very definite reasons why the 
change-over from old type car-switch elevators 
to Otis Signal Control is a profitable investment. 
The change brings faster elevator speeds, less 
waiting time, a saving in stopping time at the 


various floors, greater comfort to passengers. 


These obvious elevator improvements put the 


building on more favorable footing to compete 
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on prospects 


with the newer structures, help attract more 
tenants, and keep present tenants satisfied with 
their quarters. The change-over to Signal Con- 
trol also reduces elevator operating expenses 
and prolongs elevator life. 

We shall be glad to co-operate with you in 
any way on an elevator modernization project 
of this character, or, for that matter, any type 


of elevator modernization problem. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
















1000 square yards of Sloane-Blabon 
Linoleum in new £250,000 market 


Loft Market, New Rochelle, N. Y.—Wnm. Higginson & Son, Architects— 
) ( 


: ets 
Architectural Flooring Produ 


The firm of Wm. Higginson & Son e 
designed many markets similar to the Loft 


Market in New Rochelle, N. Y., but this is 
the first job of this kind in which they have 
specified linoleum for the floor 


ala 


Inasmuch as approximately 60,000 people 
a month have gone through the building 
in the eleven months it has been open, the 
following statement is significant. 

“T intend to specify linoleum for jobs 
like the Loft Market,” Mr. Higginson 


writes, “as it is easy to keep clean and 











stands up under the heavy wear to which 





it is subjected six days a week. This par- 





~+ 


7 ~ 
Inc E rinse ( ntractor 
n rl ring ntractor 


ticular installation is Sloane-Blabon Bat- 
tleship Linoleum — brown with black 
borders, and is waxed. I am very enthu- 


siastic about it.” 
The Loft market is 


recent outstanding Sloane-Blabon 


but one of many 


- 
instfalia- 


Ny fe al Soo 

tions. We shall be glad to send you a list 
] ] nla 29 17) Hlea 

of others, together with linoleum samples 


(we have just added some striking pastel 
shades in our Plain and Battleship qualities), 
also any information you may require to 
help you solve your linoleum problems 
Write W. & J. Sloane Selling Agents, Inc 
577 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SLOANE-BLABON LINOLEUM 
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LOOK CLOSELY...THEY ARE DOUBLE-HUNG 


The small, strong sections and precise profiles of the new Aluminum light-weight double-hung 
window give new scope to fenestration * Traditional design limitations are no more * To 
inherent simplicity and efficiency Aluminum adds lightness and ease of operation, plus free- 
dom from maintenance * Decidedly, these windows are not expensive * Ingenious extruded 
shapes of Alcoa Aluminum, and advanced fabrication techniques by their manufacturers, 
make these windows a must. We shall be glad to furnish the names of manufacturers, upon 


request * Aluminum Company of America, 1867 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Wu EN you design a floor in which symbolic pattern and figure may be important, in 
which color must be used to accentuate or harmonize certain elements in the design, and 
in which border and field must be sharply defined yet component units, then you are prob- 
ably designing a floor of fine terrazzo. In fine terrazzo (made with white portland cement) 


you select, from the wide color range in marble and pigment, precisely those colors which 
will blend or contrast to best fit your motif. You design exactly to your needs, in intricate 
figure or simple pattern. And your finished floor is the colorful, durable replica of 
your ideas. See Sweet's for details and approved specifications, or write Universal Atlas 
Cement Co. (United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Fine terrazzo floor, photc- 


graphed in full natural co 
in St. Francis De Sales Chur 
Paducah, Kentucky. Made w 
Atlas White Lom 
Keno Rosa Ce 

ontractor. Thome 
architect. Both 


o 
and pigment combinati 
lar to those used in this fl 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR BETTER HOMES 
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Colorful, modern, beautiful bathrooms are no longer confined to convincing proof of the opportunity afforded by Beautyware to 
the large, expensive homes. The illustration above shows a Beauty- achieve outstanding designs at low cost. Illustrated above are Mod- 
ware Bathroom that was designed especially for modest homes— el numbers: Bathtub 770 A-C; Lavatory 713 A-C; Toilet 800 A-C. 


> 


axes 


Brigsteel Beautyware introduces a new and higher The Brigsteel Beautyware Line includes ensembles 
standard in plumbing fixtures—a standard that and individual fixtures for bathrooms, kitchens and 


laundries; kitchen sinks and cabinet sinks; service 
sinks; bathtubs; lavatories; boudoir 
lavatories; toilets; combination sink and 
tray and utility porcelain tubs. 


combines new quality, beauty, economy and utility. 






Beautyware also introduces a new free- 
dom in color selection—a freedom 
which permits the creation of new, 
fresh bathroom and kitchen designs for 
either the small home or the mansion. 







Call your Master Plumbing Contractor 
or write Brigsteel, Detroit, for informa- 












Now, it is possible for you to give 
your clients the beauty of color, the 
charm of modern design, and the 
utmost quality—all at modest cost. 


PLUMBING WARE DIVISION 
DETEORF 








tion, specifications, and roughing-in 
dimensions. Send for the new Brigsteel 
Beautyware Brochure “Personal Lux- 
ury in the Bathroom and Kitchen.” 





BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
MICHIGAN 


©19s 


























BETHLEHEM LIGHT SECTIONS 
The Key lc- important economies 


8 RED 





in design 


Frequentiy it is desirable to have close spac- 
ing of structural members with relatively light 
loads which do not call for the amount of steel 
involved in the use of regular heavy sections. 
Bethlehem Light Sections are the solution of this 


problem. 


One of the best examples of the advantages of 
fered by Bethlehem Light Sections is to be found 
in the floors of buildings designed for relatively 
light live floor loads. To use regular heavy beams 
efficiently they would have to be spaced widely 
apart. This would mean a thick floor slab—not 
only expensive in itself but also making extra dead 


load for the steel to carry. 


With the use of Bethlehem Light Sections, beams 
can be spaced closely and still use only as much 
steel as the load dictates. Economical thickness of 


: IFE 

floor slab, reduced dead load, follow. [' 
brin. 

Bethlehem Light Sections also afford worth-while 


Sixte 

economies when used for purlins and struts be- six b 
: ety « 

tween columns, as well as for columns in upper Tice 
stories where loads are lighter. for c 


3S Webs ehamwl Swish COMP AN wv 


GENERAL OFFICES: BEYHLEH EM, PA, 








IFETIME beauty, today and always—modern, 
brilliant, colorful—that's what Vitrolite 
brings to new or remodeled structures. 


Sixteen beautiful colors—ten rich, solid hues, 
six handsome agate shades, an endless vari- 
ety of sandblast, inlay-decorated, and color- 
decorated effects—give unlimited opportunity 
for development of color schemes. 


The gleaming, flint-like surface of Vitrolite is 
ever new—impervious to water, acids, oil or 
grease. It will not stain. It will not check, 
craze, or grow dull with age. It is always 
bright, cheerful, clean, and sanitary. A damp 


cloth is the only facial treatment Vitrolite 
ever requires. 


Vitrolite pays its own way by immediately 
increasing property value, by increasing ready 
salability or rentability of property, by attract- 
ing and increasing flow of traffic in retail 
establishments, by its no-upkeep cost, and by 
its ease and economy of installation. (Applied 
directly over present walls, without fuss, muss, 
or cost of tearing out plaster.) 


Your Vitrolite Distributor has a special display 
easel on which he will gladly set up actual 
arrangements in Vitrolite to illustrate designs 
and color possibilities. 


Vitrolite Division 


LIBBEY - OWENS 


FORD GLASS COMPANY 


A LIBBEY e OWENS « FO®8D PRODUCT 


Beat SL 


ee Vitrolite Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


08 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Please send New Vitrolite Color Chart cf 16 colors—10 solid 
hues, 6 agate shades, and various surface efects—together with: 


Vitrolite Construction Details (Interior) 
Vitrolite Store Fronts (Colored Views) 

) Vitrolite Store Fronts and Building Exteriors 
(Construction Details) 

] Vitrolite Bathrooms and Kitchens 











WHAT THIS REMINDER MEANS TO YOU 


During the coming year, as in the past, you will see this 
figure reproduced in the advertising of many manufac- 
turers. It means that they have made it possible for you 
to get up-to-date information on their products without 


delay, whenever you want it. 


It means that they have adopted the Sweet's plan of dis- 
tributing their catalogs in pre-filed form in order that you 


may find them of greater convenience and usefulness. 


Naturally they appreciate that in serving your interests 
they also are serving their own—which, between two 


mutually dependent groups, is as it should be. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
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The Public Market Building at Portland, Oregon, illustrates the distinction lent to com- 
mercial structures by architectural concrete. Lawrence, Holford, Allyn & Bean, architects 


... IT BRINGS NEW FREEDOM TO DESIGN, 
NEW ECONOMY TO BUILDING 


HE technique of using concrete as a deco- 
rative material is advancing more rapidly 
today than ever before. 


It is noteworthy that during the depression, with 
building in general at its lowest ebb, concrete has 
established itself as a foremost combined archi- 
tectural and structural material. 


Whatever the function of the building contem- 
plated, concrete lends freedom in design. Recent 
concrete exteriors of note run the gamut of archi- 
tectural types. 


Concrete is a practical material—consistently 


TOWARD A 
BETTER PRACTICE 


PRACTICAL MONOGRAPHS FOR YOUR FILE 
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economical in first cost—durable and low in 
maintenance under the widest range of service 
and climatic conditions. 


To help you design your next building in archi- 
tectural concrete, let us send monographs cover- 
ing specifications, construction and design details, 
and textures. Write us or mail the coupon. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Room 2812, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send monographs on architectural concrete. Also 
[ booklet, ‘Beauty in Walls of Architectural Concrete.’’ 


e 
i 
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YOUR CLIENTS PAY ONLY FOR CRANE QUALITY 


.. . THE BEAUTY IS 


The design and beauty that lie in 
Crane fixtures are distinctions that the home- 
owner appreciates and desires. This is a plus 


value. It has no price. It is the reflection of 





the quality which permeates every Crane 


The Crane CORWITH lavatory C-138 
—a distinguished piece with smartly 
designed chromium legs and towel 
rack, the new lever-action, quick-droin’ =~ you are specifying scientific mechanical 
ing SECURO waste, and metal spout “ ’ o 

supply. The bowl is of china, rectan- 


gular in shape and with a splash lip. design. precision manufacture. superior ma- 


product. When you specify Crane fixtures, 


terials. You are also specifying something 
more —a priceless 
beauty that gives pleas- 


ure and _ satisfaction. 





The Crane CORWITH COMPEER lavatory The Crane SIWELCLO C-10384 closet 





C-173 and its novel panel for supply is a handsome, quiet-acting siphon jet 

fixtures, its shelf ends, and its china in- fixture with silent flush and float valves. 

tegral spout. Rectangular basin with Elongated rim opening, body-conform- 

splash lip. Chromium towel bars and legs. ing seat. Shelf cover. 

CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


PLUM BIN G A N D HEATIIEN G MATERIAL S 
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GAINS IN PUBLIC AND INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Millions of Doliars 
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HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 





RELIGIOUS & MEMORIAL 
BUILDINGS 
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CONTRACT AWARDS FOR PUBLIC AND __ INSTITUTIONAL 
BUILDINGS IN THE 37 EASTERN STATES: 1919 - 1935 


( Classified by major types } 


Heights of annual shaded columns indicate totals for full years; 
black portions for 1934 and 1935 indicate totals for first ten 
months only. Data for the years 1919 through 1924 have been 
prorated to the basis of the 37 States’ figures from information 
covering a fewer number of States, i.e., 27 States for the years 
1919-1922 and 36 States for 1923 and 1924. 
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With the October record included, contracts for public 
and institutional buildings of all descriptions were some- 
what heavier for the elapsed portion of 1935 than for the 
corresponding ten months of 1934. This improvement was 
due entirely to an increase in public buildings of all de- 
scriptions and to gains in religious and memorial projects. 
For the year 1935 through October, educational buildings, 
hospitals and institutions, and social and recreational 
facilities were undertaken in smaller volume than during 


the corresponding period of 1934. 


Newly contemplated public and_ institutional buildings 
reported as in various planning stages during October 
involve an estimated expenditure for such facilities con- 
siderably in excess of the total for contemplated work 


reported a year ago. 


For educational buildings alone, October plans involved 
an estimated expenditure about five times the size of the 


planning volume reported during October, 1934. 


For hospitals and institutions, new planning is currently 
more than twice what it was a year earlier; for public 
buildings such as city halls, capitols, fire and police sta- 
tions, military and naval buildings, and post offices, the 
current planning volume is three times what it was a 


year ago. 


Social and recreational buildings, too, are being planned 
on a much broader scale; for religious and memorial 
buildings, a more modest improvement has occurred in 


planning. 


On the basis of this betterment in contemplated new 
public and institutional buildings, it appears probable that 
a further improvement in contracts will occur over the 


nearby months. 
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PUBLIC AND INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS: CONTRACTS AWARDED, 37 EASTERN STATES 


Year 1931 Year 1932 Year 1933 Year 1934 Ist 10 Mos. 1935 Ist 10 Mos. 1934 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Gymnasiums, et 345,300 $ 576,106 ; 062,6UU $ 5,183,706 $ 774,706 $ 4,762 
Lit é Lat 584.600 8 487,000 4,376,500 079, 70( 4,667 506 0,033 
Sct Ind eae 203,847,100 62,244,40( $4,° 30( Ul 2£57,8 69,596,700 89.0460 .70 
TOTAL 228 777 0C 8? 307.50 39 950 400 1503 20 86 238.9 
HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Hospita 25 980 YC 4 528 30( 3 954 Af S 4 2 
T TAL 7 73.300 48 353 00 , 257 0 308 8 287 tc ‘ AR20 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Eine  ¢ 65.4 é6C 8 4.948 g 
M co N > ( . 4 4 4 
ff 4 4 47 g 
TOTA 
RELIGIOUS AND MEMORIAL 
se ep “ saan 
M 3 - ~ ( 44 & 4 4 
TOTA! 





Aud 8 644 
Clut nd dq 4 4 y 12 a 
Park 438 ~ 4 94( 40 24 4 Q 
Park Bu 4.79 82 4 
Thea - 4 8 244.4 4 4 
T A 8 74 $ 8 68 $4 14 $ 4 4 
ak A T TA » 4 > ~ 4 > 4 $ OC $ 
Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 
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CONTRACT AWARDS FOR PUBLIC AND INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 
IN THE 37 EASTERN STATES, BY MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 





1935 





1933 
1934 
ism 
1932 
1933 
‘934 
1932 
1933 
1934 i 
1935 
1932 


Heights of annual shaded columns indicate totals for full years: black portions tor 1934 and 1935 indicate tota 
for first ten months only 


As can be noted on the chart, public and institutional buildings of all types undertaken during the initial ter 
months of 1935 showed improvement over the like period of 1934 in the Metropolitan New York area, the Idle 
Atlantic States, the Pittsburgh District, Southern Michigan, the St. Louis Territory and Texas. For Metropolitan 
New York and Texas the ten-month totals exceeded their respective annual volumes for each year since 1931. For 
1935 as a whole the totals in the New England, Pittsburgh, Southern Michigan, St. Louis and Kansas City districts 
should exceed their respective |934 totals, this in addition to the Metropolitan New York and Texas areas which already 


AA 


have exceeded their 1934 totals. 
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For Residential Construction 
consider these 





OT long ago, rust-proof metals 

in small house construction were 
largely confined to water pipe, sheet 
metal work, hardware and screens. 
Today these products, on the basis of 
their proved economy, are being used 
to a greater extent than ever before. 
Further, these products have 
steadily been supplemented by addi- 
tional developments which have 
contributed much to the availability 
of “quality” construction at a cost 


within the reach of all, and so low 


" if 
ANN vim P = =6as to effect definite and sizeable TTD aN My, 
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ANACONDA COPPER TUBES savings in the long run. SCREENS OF ANACONDA 


On this page we illustrate eight BRONZE 
Anaconda products ideally suited to 
residential construction. Each fills a 
definite need— economically. Com- 
plete information on any or all is 


available on request. wei 


7 “ELECTRO -SHEET” FOR 
DAMP - PROOFING 


Se ae 
So 





ie 


an 


i 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 7 ] wren is. 
a f ET] Pen 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut .\ — i] ee 


piped ie ECONOMY Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities ~ ELECTRO- SHEET” FOR 
COTTAGE ROOFING BUILT-UP ROOFING 





In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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NEW MATERIALS AND 


NEW CATALOGS 
RESEARCH REPORTS 
MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


M51 

WARREN WEBSTER BOILER PROTECTOR 
Warren Webster & Company, 
heating equip- 
ment, new catalog 
on their boiler protector, an hy- 


manufacturers of 
have issued a 
draulically operated (pressure- actu- 
ated) valve which prevents damage 
to a boiler due to low water. Boiler 
breakage, frequently caused by sud- 
den introduction of cool water in ex- 
posed boiler sections, is minimized 


AN OFFER TO ARCHITECTS 


TO OBTAIN FURTHER 


about any products mentioned, write the index numbers in space below. 
For literature about products advertised in this issue, give name of the 
Return coupon to The Architectural Record 
New York, N. Y. 


product and manufacturer. 
119 West 40th Street, 


INDEX NUMBERS 


NAME 
POSITION 
STREET ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


PRACTICING IN 


by the boiler Other 


b protector 
functions of this device and com- 
plete description are given in the 
catalog available on request. 


M52 

JENKINS CATALOGUE SUPPLEMENT 
Jenkins Bros., valve manufacturers 
and makers of the well-known col- 
ored valve wheels, have issued sup- 
plement “B” to Catalogue No. 23, 


available on request 


A 


NITED STATES 


INFORMATION 





EQUIPMENT 


Architects are invited to use the coupon on 
this page as a convenient means of obtain- 
ing manufacturers’ publications describing in 


detail the products and materials mentioned 
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INSULITE COMPLETES FOURTH 
HOMES FOLDER 


lhe Insulite Company of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 
sulite 
the fourth in their series of folders 


manufacturers of In- 
insulation board, announces 
dealing with the subject of proper 
residential construction and the fuel 
following the 
pplication of proper thicknesses of 


economies possible 


insulation. The company has ana 
lyzed the coal, oil or gas fuel re 
quirements for a typical home and 
the comparisons be 
and 


charted 
insulated uninsulated 
construction for the 
climatic zones in the United States 


has 
tween 
each of four 
Manufacturer will furnish copies of 
the folder on request 


M54 

THE TRANE AIR-O-LIZER 

The Trane Company introduces the 
1936 model of the Trane Air-O 
compact unit for school 
room air conditioning. Among ad 
vantages claimed, the most impor 
tant is the Directional Flow grilles 


Lizer, a 


with which it is possible to direct 
the heated air into the room in any 
desired direction 


A FACT NOW PROVED 


Repairs that had to be made during “hard times” 
were doubly hard to pay for. That’s just one 
good business reason for using replacement-proof 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


404 N. Findlay Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 


See Our Catalog in Sweet's 
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JIRURON 
ACID PROOF 


UN PUIPle 
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Photo by Samuel H. Gottscho, Jamaica, N.Y 


el 





Charming garden facade of the residence of Maurice Fatio, 
Via Vizcaya, Palm Beach, Florida, Built-in conduit, connecting 
six outlets, provides for telephone convenience... . - Architects, 


TREANOR AND Fatio, Palm Beach. 


SOCIAL and business life today depends so largely 
upon the telephone that no home is quite modern 
without adequate telephone facilities. Many archi- 
tects provide for them as carefully as for electric 
lights or heating systems. And to assist in this 
pre-planning, telephone companies offer the service 
of trained technical staffs, without charge. 

Co-operation between architect and telephone 
engineer is highly desirable for a number of reasons. 
Telephone conduit costs much less to install during 
construction than later. Extra outlets can be located 
in anticipation of future needs. Then, as families 
grow up, telephone service can be easily extended 
without the necessity of piercing finished walls and 
floors and without exposing the wiring. 

Feel free to make full use of your telephone 
company’s specialized knowledge. It will save money 


for the owners of the homes you design or remodel 


— will make those homes more comfortable, more 
efficient. Just call the Business Office and ask for 
‘Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 


ma 
US ~ 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON Wy 





BELL SYSTEM TELEPHONE SERVICES (&) 
AND EQUIPMENT, SEE SWEET’S CATALOGUE 
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Steel-Bound Fire-Safe 
GYPSTEEL PLAN K* 


Anchored and Locked to Stay Put! 


Four reasons why GYPSTEEL PLANK floors and roofs are so popular. 


Both the JUNIOR and SENIOR PLANK are n 


a continuous tongued and grooved steel frame—ends as well 





Sew 


w bound with 





as sides—lockedand reinforced at the corners for added strength. 


Steel, tongued and . . : 
© ae —s 9 This galvanized, copper-bearing, steel binding forms a strong 
® 


ooved, forms I 


Bean 1-Beam that carries the floor and roof loads. 


@ Corner view of 
steel tongued and 
rrooved binding 





WRITE FOR 


FREE BULLETIN 


The body of the PLANK is extra dense, nailable, fireproof 


gypsum, reinforced with steel mesh. 


Standard size stock units fit all conditions. Shipped, handled, 


. 
and laid as easily as ordinary wood piank. 


GYPSTEEL 


| PLANK 


Th rm PLANK 


as applied m 
iti butldis 
pr 4 i “ ’ x 
ered trademark STRVUECT YU RA LU 
} imerican Cyan 4 
: AMER r YA? 
amid & Chemical AN 
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DECORATING WITH 

J-M INSULATING BOARD 

Architects will find suggestions for 
modern, inexpensive interiors both 
for modernization and new con 
struction in a new brochure on in 
sulating board published by Johns 
Manville. The booklet is illustrated 
with photographs of rooms _ in 
homes and of offices, showing the 
treatments 


made possible through the use of 


variety of decorative 


30 


U. S. Pat. No. 1,854,396 
Other U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


Canadian Pat. No. 328,519 


GYPSUM DIiviS!ltON 
z ~HEM oe R | N 


N w Y r k N . Y 


insulating board. Close-up pictures 


show in detail many designs and 
finishes of insulating board for use 
Other J-M 
insulating board products which are 
board 


on walls and ceilings. 
described include insulating 
sheathing for structures, insulating 
lath and 
pages are also devoted to J-M hard 
board brochure, 
“How to Modernize and Build with 
Johns-Manville Insulating Board,” 
will be furnished on request. 


rigid roofinsul. Two 


Cr ypies of the 


The Ar hitectural Rac ord 
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NEW KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING GRILLE 
Che Kinnear Manutacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, announces a 
new steel rolling grille, recently 
added to their line of rolling doors 
Without the light 


or vision, the Rolling 


sacrifice of air, 
Kinnear 
(srille provides a safeguard against 
trespassing, burglary, and kidnap 
installed and 


ping. Permanently 


accurately counterbalanced, it can 
be quickly raised or lowered. When 


] 


closed it can be locked. The grille 


can be built in various metals. It 
is composed of round steel bars 
connected by ornamental pressed 


steel links. It coils on a_ heavy 


barrel above the lintel, 1s locked in, 
and travels in guides mounted on 
the sides of the opening. It can be 
operated manually, mechanically by 
means of crank or operating chain, 
or electrically Primary applica 
tions include entrances and display 
windows of retail stores, entrances 
to vaults and other storage compart 
sky-lights, windows 


gates, 


ments, 
and other openings where reliable 
protection is required. Further de 


tails on request 


M57 
THE TRIANGULAR PROTRACTOR SCALE 
fhe Triangular Protractor Scale is 


pocket-size time and labor-saving 


scale marked with degrees, minutes 
and seconds, without a vernier. As 


explained in a booklet, “The Tri- 
angular Protractor” by Lew Koen, 
R.A., the protractor may be used 
for simple mathematics by means 
of lines in place of figure computa 
tion. The method is said to be 
simpler than that of the slide rule. 
Scale 


eliminates the ordinary protractor 


The Triangular Protractor 
following: a 
(half 
slope scale 


In addi- 


and combines the 
decimal and ordinary scale 
full size), a bevel or 
with the angles of same. 
tion to degrees, minutes and seconds 
the protractor provides a trigono- 
metric computer and metric equiva- 
lents. Copy of “The Triangular 
Protractor” sent on request. 
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em seven or eight per cent 
of the entire building budget is al- 
lotted to the FLOORS of a building 
. .. yet on the floors depend all of the 
building’s profits. The floor alone pro- 
duces the building’s revenue. The floor 
alone decides whether the building will 
produce profits for many lucrative years 
or for a miserable few . . . because it 
determines the extent and convenience 
of the electrical facilities which the 
building will be able to offer its tenants. 

Therefore, in the interests of your 
clients you will want to investigate 
thoroughly the manifold advantages of 
using the most modern and efficient 
system of floor construction yet devel- 
oped . . . the new Robertson Steel Floor 
System. 

The Robertson Steel Floor System, 
electrically, is so flexible and adaptable 
that every present and future electrical 
need of a building is perfectly provided 


BUILDING'S 
PROFITS ! 





ROBERTSON 


STEEL FLOOR SYSTEM 
























for. And this perfect electrical flexibil- 
ity, unlike the partial flexibility offered 
by other types of fioor construction, is 
easily and economically available. Since 
costly underfloor ducts are eliminated, 
important savings usually result from 
the use of the Robertson Floor. 

Other advantages recommend the 
Robertson Floor. It is lighter, stronger, 
more compact. It reduces fire and acci- 
dent hazards. It speeds up the erection 
of large buildings from 20% to 30%! 
And it is readily adaptable to all types 
of construction . . . office buildings, fac- 
tories, hotels, theatres, public buildings, 
hospitals, and residences. 

Every architect, contractor and engi- 
neer will find our special technical bulle- 
tin on this amazing floor system and 
our brochure ‘‘New Life for Buildings” 
extremely enlightening. We invite you 
to write for free copies. H. H. Robertson 
Co., Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HIGGINS INK ATELIER 


CONDUCTED BY ARTHUR L.GUPTILL. A.1.A 


-the ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 


ESPITE the 
decreased use 
of the classical or 
ders inour archi- 
tecture of today, 
the designer still 
requires thorough 
rounding in theme 
¢ should therefore 
make careful draw- 
ings of them, refer- 
ring to documents 
by such authorities 
as Vignola Guadet, 
D'Es pouy,Gromort, 
Letarovilly, Daly, 
Dlondel, etc 
Theaccompanying 
detail 1s typical of 
the thing we meane 


a 
= | 
= CHAS.M.HIGGINS &CO., Ine. 
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KAWNEER ANNOUNCES NEW 
STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION 


Extreme simplicity and a continu- 


ous spring grip are important fea 
tures of a new store front construc- 
tion in extruded aluminum or 


bronze, introduced by The Kawneer 


Company, of Niles, Michigan. New 
sash consists of only 3 parts: a self- 
supporting gutter, an interlocking 
face member, and a resilient, con- 
tinuous spring which, when inserted 
in the gutter, pushes the glass out- 
wardly against the face member. 
This change is said to bring impor- 
tant advantages: (1) perfect miters 
and sight lines; (2) the use of glass 
of varying thicknesses without diffi- 
culty on the same job; (3) elimina- 
tion of caps; (4) continuous spring 
grip, absolutely even pressure— 
avoiding concentration which is 
one of the most common causes of 
glass breakage; (5) greater ease, 
precision and economy of installa- 
tion. Descriptive literature and full- 
size architects’ details on request. 
desired direction. 
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THE LURIE STEEL HOUSE 

The Metal Lath Manufacturers 
\ssociation has released an interest- 
ing booklet describing the “Lurie 
House.”” It is not a prefabricated 
or factory designed house. It is a 
new construction said to bring the 
finer quality of fireproof building 
within the cost range of wood 
frame. It combines skeleton steel 
construction with the well-known 
channel iron and metal lath light 
steel base for all surfaces. The 
flexibility of this light steel con- 


This is from G.Gro-. 
morts “Parallele 
dordres Grecs et 
Romains," a most 
useful referencee 
INK is the only 
medium suited to 
crisp delineation 
in Outline of such 
intricate and exact 
types of subject 
mattereHIGGINS’ 
BIACK DRAWING 
INKS have just the 
right qualifications. 
The WATERPROOF 
is ideal forall black 
lines; for diluted 
lines,orwash,use 


the GENERAL(olvble) 


271 NINTH STREET 


BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


struction makes possible variety of 
form and depth over any given 
structural frame. The clear floor 
space permits unlimited floor lay- 
outs. Aside from the construction 
economy feature “Lurie House” 
vives evidence of several other ad- 
1) opportunity 
for variation to. insure attractive- 
ness and livability, (2) low fuel 
bills, (3) reduced housekeeping and 


vantages including 


maintenance charges, (4) absolute 
fire protection. A copy of the 
“Lurie House” booklet will be for- 
warded on request. 
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NON-SCALD PRESSURE MIXING VALVE 
Julian D’Este Sales Corporation an- 
nounces a mixing valve with posi- 
tive non-scald operation. It is not 
affected by back pressure on the 
shower head or by changes in 
source pressures. Equipped with 
device which completely shuts off 
hot water in case the cold water 
supply fails. 
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Soft-Working \ 
SHEETS.. 


Easy to bend 
or fabricate 


B'" LEHEM GALVANIZED SHEETS 

are soft-working sheets that are easy 
to bend or fabricate. While satisfactory 
for any purpose, they are especially 
adapted to use in galvanized-ware prod- 
ucts or in applications where sheets are 
subjected to severe double-seaming and 


bending operations. 


ie 7 . 
. 


COPPER 
BeTH (joy) Vor rust-exposed appli- 


SE aRiIne cations, galvanized 
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sheets of Beth-Cu-Loy 


a iu 
a 


are most economical. They are low in 


cost yet, due to their copper content, 
they have a basic resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion that is from 2 to 2!/2 


times that of ordinary steel. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 





| M511 
REVOLVING DOORS 


EIT ie Success of Yow 


FIRE PLACES 


Automatically collapsible 
and panic proof revolving 
doors are shown in the cata- 
log of General Bronze Cor- 
poration. Doors are avail- 
able in bronze, aluminum, 
nickel silver, stainless steel 
or wood. Free rotation of 
the revolving wings up to 
any predetermined rate of 
speed is made pe ssible by a 
speed regulator. Elimina- 
tion of drafts, noise and 
dirt means economies in heating and air condition- 
ing. Copy of catalog sent on request. 





TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Charles E. Wilson of Bridgeport, vice president in 
charge of the merchandise department of the Gen 
eral Electric Company, has been assigned respon 
sibility for the direction of all appliance activities 
of the company, it was announced by President 
Gerard Swope. In taking on these duties he 
assumes the additional responsibilities heretofore 
directed by T. K. Quinn, who as vice president 
has been in charge of specialty appliances at Cleve 
land and chairman of the appliance sales committee. 
Mr. Quinn has resigned and on January 1 will 
become president of Maxon, Inc., advertising 
rganization of Detroit, Cleveland and New York. 





HEN you specify Heatilator construction 
for your fireplaces you know that they 

will be built as you design them. The Heatilator PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
is a metal form for the masonry including cor- In the belief that the next few years will see glass 
rectly proportioned firebox, damper, down-draft ; 
shelf and smoke dome. It greatly simplifies con- 
struction and, being hidden in the masonry, does 
not limit mantel design or type of materials used. 


more strongly emphasized in building and decora- 
tion than ever before, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has retained the services of Walter Dor- 
win Teague, noted designer and decorator, and his 


Circulates Heat staff, according to an announcement of the com- 
The Heatilator is the ideal spring-and-fall heating unit for pany. Mr. Teague’s work will consist chiefly of 
homes and camps—year ’round in mild climates. Cold air research and design in developing new uses for 


is drawn from floor level into the heating chamber, which 
surrounds the fire. There it is warmed and then circulated 
to every corner of the room and even to adjoining rooms. 
Smokeless operation is assured. 


glass and new designs in glass. 


Thousands of Heatilator Fireplaces are now in successful 


use in homes and camps throughout the country. They are . 
sold by leading building supply and lumber dealers—with We Will Pay 25 Cents Each and Postage Charges 


stocks in principal cities for prompt delivery. Send the for These Numbers of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
coupon for complete details. RECORD if Sent Before January Ist, 1936: 


Heatilator Fire 


Heatilator Co., 539 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


+ 
January, 1935 August, 1935 





March, 1935 September, 1935 
October, 1935 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information concerning 
the Heatilator Fireplace. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Name.. | * 

Street | THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
ae ae ital | 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Jones & Laughlin steel pipe is in use in all types 
of buildings all over the country, and users every- 
where testify to its satisfactory performance in 
all types of installations. 

Contractors prefer J & L steel pipe because of 
its many fine qualities. J] & L pipe is made from 
selected steel. It is free from excess scale. It is 
thoroughly coated to protect it from corrosion 
and to assure its arrival on the job in good con- 


USE J&L PIPE 


ACO) Ish 2S Wisin’ we Ye lp ls 


OF INSTALLATION 


THE J&L LINE 


includes welded pipe to 16"'0.D., 
seamless tubular products to 14" 
O.D., and hot rolled seamless steel 
boiler tubes from 1" to 6'"' O.D 


inclusive. 


dition. A special process provides uniform and 
effective galvanizing. Mill threads are accurate 
and because of its uniform cutting qualities, 
similar sharp, true threads are cut easily on the 
job. Sound, accurately tapped couplings add to 
the ease of installation. Finally, a rigid inspection 
system is assurance that the uniform high quality 
of J & L pipe is constantly maintained. Look to 
J&L for your steel pipe requirements. 


Other J&L Products Include: Structural Shapes, including Junior Beams and Lightweight Channels. . . Plates 


Steel Piling . . . Assembled Road Bar Mats. . 
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. Concrete Reinforcing Bars . . 


. Tie Wire, Nails and Spikes 
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DAHLQUIST EXCELLENCE | & QN7EYQD ANE A 
TL ALMOND 


HIS ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


172 pages, || by 12 inches. Cloth. 294 illustra- 





tions, including exterior and interior views, details 


plans, models. $6, postpaid, in United States. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Three 1,500-gallon Dahlquist copper hot water boilers were 
chosen for the new Department of Justice Building. Dahlquist 
excellence is the result of years of highly specialized expe- 
rience. We have developed equipment and special facilities 
for fabricating copper boilers up to 10,000 gallons capacity. 
Our copper boilers are giving trouble-free service in office 
buildings, hospitals, and institutions throughout the country. 
Dahlquist Hot Water Storage Systems for home use are daily 
demonstrating that their patented features effect fuel savings 
of fifty percent. Write for full information on Hot Water 
Storage Systems for either industrial or home use. 


DAHLQUIST MFG. COMPANY 


70 West 3rd Street South Boston, Mass. 





This book is the pictorial presentation of the work of an 
In Philadelphia American architect—born in Europe—who has practiced 
chiefly in Japan and who has more than 400 buildings to 
his credit there. It contains many residences, including a 
number of summer cottages, as well as schools, factories, 
office buildings, public buildings, etc. Among the build- 
ings shown are the Tokyo Golf Club, the Architect's own 
residence, the French Embassy at Tokyo, the Russian 
You will enjoy your stay at Embassy and Consular Buildings, and the factory of the 
the Bellevue ... you will Toyo Otis Elevator Company. 


joy its world famous cuisine 7 7 
ee Raymond is notable for the freedom of his approach to 


. its smartly modern con ‘ ° ° ° 
: all the problems involved—engineering, design and con- 


‘ie eae aes ee struction. He says, ''l use new, modern materials, without 

disguise, because they are more economical and efficient 
Your engagements, theatres, than old materials. The finding of the very simplest form 
shops, sports and transporte- for everything is the only true solution.” 


tion are conveniently close by. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RATES AS LOW AS $3.50 


Enclosed is $6.00 for which send me a copy of Antonin Raymond— 
His Work in Japan, 1920-1935. 


a 
NAME 
BELLEVUESTRATFORD| 
One of the World's Great Hotels 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. | CITY and STATE 


“ALR. 12-33 





aa 
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ALLS of Carrara Structural Glass can 

make a bathroom. With its smooth, re- 
flective surfaces, its mellow color tones, its 
versatility and ready adaptability to many kinds 
of treatment, this modern wall material offers 
the architect an entirely new range of interesting 
possibilities in bathroom or kitchen 
design. 

Carrara’s practical features recommend it no 
less than its unique beauty. It will not check, 
craze, stain, absorb odors. It is impervious to 
grease, grime, moisture. And its good looks, 
do not deteriorate with time. It is 


RA 


therefore, 


Record, December, 1935 


IN THIS bathroom, 
Black Carrara Walls, 
accented with White 
Carrara cap and base, 
create afeeling of rich- 
ness, beauty and ele- 
gance that endows the 
room with definite in 
dividuality. Note hou 


the Carrara is decorat- 
ed above the bathtub 
by sand-blasting and 
painting. 





easily kept clean by merely wiping it periodically 
oe a damp cloth. And its cost is surprisingly 
low for such an obviously superior material. 
Architects like Carrara . because it helps 
them design bathrooms and kitchens of unusual 
originality and effectiveness and because 
Carrara is as fine a medium for remodeling work 
as it is for new construction. We believe you will 
find our booklet ‘‘Personality Bathrooms and 
Character Kitchens”’ a valuable addition to your 
files. It contains complete information, and 
interesting pictures of suggested installations. 
Send the coupon for your free copy. 


a a a ee oe ee oe oe ee oe ee oe 
x PITTSBURGH * 
* PLATE GLASS COMPANY * 
* 2309A Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. * 
Please send me, without obligation, your book en- 

*% titled “Personality Bathrooms and Character Kitchens.”’ es 
* PN 5 nows0sscesedenseadavceeece & 060680bees 04608608 x 
SES cine cnataeabaetacodh + adbeed beeveesdneendeetes 
Ot emai ah Rn * 
Tee @ t¢ + & Oe 2 et 2 SO SR 2 eS 2 2 
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What Prominent 
Architects Say about 


HOME OWNERS’ 
CATALOGS 


“Clients of mine who have 
received the catalogs com- 
piled by your corporation for 
new home prospects are de- 
lighted with the presentation. 

“T am sure the manufac- 
turers represented would be 
more than gratified to know 
how conscientiously their 
materials and equipment are 
being considered.” 


“The presentation in this 
form of data of interest to 
the prospective home-owner 
deserves the approbation and 
support of all members of 
the building industry.” 


; I am convinced ot 
its definite ana direct value 
to any home owner who is 
about to build. . . . Naturally 
as an architect I appreciate 
the sympathetic approach to 
the architectural profession.” 


; after studving this 
book a client should be bet 
ter prepared for conferences 
with his architect 


Ihe architectural protes 
sion has been waiting for 
just such assistance trom the 
various manufacturers. Such 
a publication as this is bound 
to relieve the architect of 
many worries I wish to 
assure vou of my willingness 
to cooperate at all times with 


vour local representative 


“Thus equipped, the ownet 
becomes an intelligent client 
in his relationships with the 
architect and builder, and 
the project moves smoothly 
to completion.” 

* 7 * 

“We shall be glad to co 
operate with the firms who 
are represented in this Hom: 
Owners’ Catalog.” 

“We have seen vour Home 
Owners’ Catalogs, and we 
know that it will be of bene 
ht to the prospective home 
builders, the manufacturers 
of building materials, and to 
the architects of the country 





Prominent firms that are helping architects get quicker decisions on their products 
by providing for the distribution of their catalogs through Home Owners’ Catalogs: 


Altman, B. & Co. 

American Blower Co. 
American Brass Co. 
Architectural Decorating Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Barber-Colman Co. of Mass. 


Brooks Systems, Inc, 
Bryant Heater Co. 
Burnham Boiler Corp. 
Carey, Philip, Co. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 


Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Crane Company 

Curtis Companies 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
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Donley Brothers Company 

du Pont, E. I., Co. 

Enterprise Boiler & Tank Co. 
Excel Metal Cabinet Co. 

Fiat Metal Manufacturing Co. 


Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Fox Furnace Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
General Kontrolar Co., Inc. 
Grand Rapids Plaster Co. 
Huttig Manufacturing Co. 
Illinois Shade Cloth Corp. 
Indiana Limestone Co. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson Metal Products Co. 


Kawneer Company, The 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Kitchen Maid Corp. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Lightolier Company 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
Lord & Burnham Co. 
Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
Majestic Company, The 
Masonite Corporation 
McCutcheon, James & Co. 
McKinney Manufacturing Co. 
Mueller Brass Company 
Murray Tile Co., Inc. 

New Jersey Fence Co. 
New York Telephone Co. 
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Overhead Door Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia Carpet Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Reynolds Corp. 


Roberts & Mander Stove Co. 


Rolscreen Company 
Sisalkraft Company, The 
Stanley Works, The 


Terre Haute Boiler Works C« 
United States Radiator Corp. 


Warren Webster & Co. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
Wayne Oil Burner Corp. 
Weaver, G. E. & Co. 
Western Pine Assoc. 
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I elp to an architect when going 
It saving of time on the selection of tangs 
that are built into the house’ 


John W. Keyes, Architect 
Philadelphia 


ne the profusely illustrated individual catalogs of 
leading manufacturers of building materials, equipment and 
furnishings, Home Owners’ Catalogs is distributed free to prospec- 
tive home builders. A large, handsomely bound book, the size of a 
Sweet's volume, it encourages those who are seriously planning to 
build to seek the best in materials and installations—and protects 
them from false economies. It contains no stock plans. It points 
out the advantages and true economies of architectural services. 


Home Owners’ Catalogs helps home builders to crystallize their 
thinking and make appropriate and timely decisions. ‘This facili- 
tates the speedy completion of plans and specifications, and eliminates 
many delays in actual building operations. We will be glad to send 
Home Owners’ Catalogs to any of your clients who are planning 
to build or substantially modernize their homes. 


More information on Home Owners’ Catalogs 


will be found in our catalog in Sweet's. 
F.W. DODGE 


oo | 


CORPORATION 


HOME OWNERS’ 
CATALOGS 


PUBLISHED BY 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VARIETY 


Makes Grille Selection EASIER 
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That’s why Hendrick has developed an unusually 
broad line of standard and special, even exclusive, 


designs. 


Working from the Hendrick handbook, “Grilles”, 
you are assured of authentic, attractive and distinc- 
tive designs. Write for a copy. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
19 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in principal cities. See "phone book. 
Mfrs. of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads 
and Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Perforated Metals and Screens. 


SAMSON SPOT 


sash cord 


Look for the colored spots which 
identify this cord. If it hasn't 
the spots it is not Samson Spot 
Cord. One quality—the best 

we can make. The cheap- 

est in terms of ser- 

vice cost. 


Write 
for specifica- 
sheet show- 


tion 
ing sizes 
wear tests. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


and actual 











| 





PROTECTION RESPONSIBILITY 


The planned expenditure 
of five hundred million 
dollars for school build- 
ings places a heavy respon- 
sibility for the protection | 
of this investment on the 
shoulders of architects and 
school board members. 
More than four schoolhouses per day were 
destroyed by fire last year in the United 
States. Absolute protection of young lives 
and property is provided by the Holtzer- 
Cabot School Auxiliary System. This alarm, 
when sounded, instantly calls the City Fire 
Department because school emergencies re- 
quire the aid and equipment of trained men. 
Authorized persons may, however, give drill 
alarms without summoning the City Fire 
Department, or sending false alarms; yet 
positive assurance of municipal aid is pro- 
vided in case of actual fire. Write for fur- 
ther information. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
125 Amory Street 






















Boston, Mass. 






tp 9 


OUTSIDE 


ROOMS 


WITH BATH 






in. NEW ORLEANS 
SERVICE of the HIGHEST 


A completely 






equipped hotel where 
finds 
luxuries that add much to his com- 





the traveler refinements and 






fort and pleasure. Superb accommo- 





dations, service and finer food for the 





dollars you spend. 





sevelC— 


“Pruide of the Jouth” 
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THERMOSTATIC 
WATER-MIXING 





The LEONARD Series R valves are unsurpass- 
able for smooth and instant action in the hospital 
shower or bathing tub. They insure perfect satety 
with no sudden changes in temperature. Durable 
construction and low cost make LEONARD 
VALVES a modern essential in hospital equip- 
ment. Literature sent on request. 


LEONARD-ROOKE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





dustrial achievements that have 
made their brawn, courage and 
ingenuity world famous. The 
chief disease which threatens 
that supremacy is tuberculosis. 
It is the greatest cause of death 
between the ages of 15 and 45. 
Help protect American man 
power from this enemy by pur- 
chasing the Christmas Seals that 
fight it all year round. The seals 
you buy today may save your life 
tomorrow. 
BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State and 
Local Tuberculosis Associa- 
tions of the United State: 
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Cabot’s Collopakes 


widely used at 
Williamsburg 





Old Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, Virginia. Steeple and trim 
painted with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE and Green Gloss Collopakes. 


ONE more chapter in the record of architects’ approval ot 
Cabot’s Collopakes has been written in the restoration of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, financed by John D. Rockefeller 
and directed by Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, architects, of 
Boston. Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE and Gloss Collo- 
pakes were widely used in painting the restored and recon- 
structed buildings. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


th y hah 141 MILK STREET 


“Inc. Boston, Massachusetts 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Please send me full information on Cabot’s Collopakes. 


Name. she na ial Bi ae eh th tei NE ie le 


Address . ..AR-12-35 
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Le Corbusier 
1929 — 1934 


The leading part which Le Corbusier has taken in 


the development of a new architecture adapted to 


new living conditions, new materials and new con- 





struction systems, gives a peculiar importance to 

CLASSROOM ee this comprehensive presentation of his work covering 
. . . . Y th . c+ cj 2ars 

High in Quality—Low in Cost ne past six years. 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. 
Door” Plaster back, ends and ceiling. No partitions, 
but with mullions between pairs of doors. 
Blackboards if required. Five-shelf bookcase 
instead of clothing equipment at no _ extra 
charge when devired. 


EVANS G 


“Vanishing 


WARDROBE 


° The “Vanishing Door’ hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 





Class X proof—and last as long as the building. 

4 : Wardrobes are furnished complete in the 
eure? ? d with knockdown, with all woodwork cut to size, and 
either ‘Jamb” type | only need to be nailed in place. The hinges 
(as illustrated) are easier to put on than common butt hinges. 
or ‘Floor type The entire cost of installation is small 


hinges This is = 
Class P wardrobe We make many other types of school ward- 
if made with flush 2 robes, fully illustrated and described in Cata- 
doors. C log ““N.” Send for your copy. 


Ww. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 











The book makes clear the point of view with which 
he has approached the problem of developing new 
solutions for the individual building and for the 


complete city plan. It contains nearly 600 repro- 
ductions of photographs, plans and sketches illus- 
trating residences, office buildings, asylums, theaters, 
public buildings, clubs, museums, etc. 


THE 


HOTEL The detailed descriptions and explanations accom- 
panying the illustrations are in French but the Intro- 


duction by Le Corbusier and his chapter "A New 
Classification of Town Building, a New Dwelling 
Unity" are printed in English, French and German. 


LINDELL BLVD AT SPRING AVE. 








Copies of this timely and important book may be 
obtained from The Architectural Record at a price | 


of $8 postpaid in the United States. 


FAMOUS 


meu ITS THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
FOOD | 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. ¥. 


Enclosed is $8 for which send me a copy of “Le Corbusier, 
1929 - 1934.” 


UNDER. THE DIRECTION OF PRESTON: J- BRADSHAW? 





Name 


Address .... - 


City and State 
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REGU S. PAT OFF 


by Sturtevant 
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UNSURPASSED BEAUTY AND DISTINCTION ..- SOUND ENGINEERING 


N THIS new Unit Ventilator... the finest ever pro- modern cabinet design...good taste...distinction...and 
duced by Sturtevant ...has been incorporated the the lasting construction for which Sturtevant is noted. 
same sound engineering which is found in Sturte- We would welcome an opportunity to place full in- 

vant Ventilating Equipment for great projects such as formation in your hands. It is contained in our new 
New York’s s E i Ste ildi 5 is ~ _ . ° ‘ 
rk’s famous Empire State Building, St. Louis Catalog 377-1, which we will gladly mail on request. 


Auditorium, and Detroit-Canada Vehicular Tunnel. 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


With this sound engineering is combined the finest in Branches in 33 principal cities 


A RESULT OF 70 YEARS OF AIR ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 
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: See why 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE Brings 


Enduring Satisfaction to the Owner 


... enduring pride to the Architect 


HETHER you choose Northern 

Hard Maple Flooring for remod- 
eling or for new construction, the sound- 
ness of your judgment will be proved 
again and again as years go by. Almost 
countless service records prove that this 
unique flooring material is the logical 
choice for homes, ballrooms, stores, 
schools, armories, office buildings, fac- 
tories, mills, warehouses and similar 
buildings. 

Northern Hard Maple combines 
warm, dry, cushioning effect beneath 
the feet, with lasting wear and smooth- 
ness. It is resilient, tough-fibred, tight 
grained—will not sliver, splinter or de- 
velop ridges even after years of stren- 
uous service. Northern Hard Maple 


actually outwears stone—holds its 
smoothness as the years go by. Hence it 
is exceptionally easy to keep clean—pro- 
vides no lodging spaces for the accumu- 
lation of germ-laden dust and dirt. 

Northern Hard Maple, moreover, 
may now be treated with special pene- 
trating, heavy duty finishes—natural or 
color—that seal its surface, keep out 
dirt, resist soil stains and are non-slip- 
pery—finishes that will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. 

Northern Hard Maple is your insur- 
ance that your clients’ flooring will give 
lasting satisfaction year after year. Write 
for grading rules and complete standard 
specifications for laying and finishing 
MFMA Maple, Beech and Birch Floors. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1782 McCormick Blidg., Chicago, Illinois 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in Sweet’s. Let our service and 
research department assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is standardized 
and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must 


attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 


grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 
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CHECK UP ON THESE VITAL POINTS 


before you decide 
what flooring 
material to choose 





Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips — with or without pattern— 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 
floors— Hard Maple will provide 
a floor that endures and satisfies. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ings. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify M F M A on the 
flooring you use. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manistique, Mich. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Beck, August C. Company 
Brown Dimension Company 


Bruce, E. L. Company 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. 
Holt Hardwood Company 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co Chicago, Ill 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Cadillac, Mich. 
Laona, Wis. 


Cadillac, Mich 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oconto, Wis. 
Grayling, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. 
Robbins Flooring Company 


Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis 
































THE MODERN HOUSE 


By F. R. S. YORKE, A. R. I. B. A. 


_— important and timely book will be invaluable to every archi- 
tect, designer and student of PROGRESS in residentiai building. 
It reflects the latest advances in the design and construction of 
Modern Dwellings not only in the United States and England but 
in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium and other countries abroad. 
it is filled with practical information on plan, design, methods of 
construction, materials and equipment. It outlines the requirements 
to be met in the new type of home and discusses all its component 
parts—plan, wall, window and roof. One chapter deals with Experi- 
mental and Prefabricated Houses and over 100 pages are devoted 
to typical houses erected from 1924 to date. The book contains 
200 pages 74 x 10 with about 500 photographs, plans and con- 
structional details. It is sold in the United States by The 


Architectural Record at $6 _ postpaid. Use the coupon below! 





THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


Enclosed is $6 for which send me a copy of THE MODERN HOUSE, by F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 
Name 

Address 

City and State Een ns pacar ni fea Shiplioe Seale Rime hi pees Ne 
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Pipe Welding Specifi 


cations 





, , P 9 e e 
es hey’re in this book 
Facts 


Architects and engineers will find it help- 
ful to have these specifications handy 
when preparing their own welded piping 
specifications for specific jobs. 


The book also sets forth the advan- 
tages of welded piping, including the sav- 
ings in initial and operating costs made 
possible by welding—and the reasons for 
these substantial savings. Many illustra- 


tions of welded piping installations are 
shown. 


Outlined also, is the AIRCOBRAZE 
Process with Walseal Fittings, by means 
of which iron-pipe-size standard brass and 
copper pipe, as well as tubing, can be 
installed the _ time - and - labor 
threadless way. 


The COUPON will bring you a copy 


of this interesting and informative book 


. Mail it. 


saving 


A 


SE rae REDUCTION ya ee! 


6O EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Send me a complimentary copy of “THE FACTS ABOUT WELDED PIPING.” AR 
NAME 


FIRM .. 


ADDRESS 


2 errr STATE 








| COMPENSATED 


HUMIDITY CONTROL WITH THE..|.. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL HUMIDITY CONTROL, WHEN USED WITH AN OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE 


CONTROLLER, RELAY AND WATER 


een Humidity Control, during 
the heating cycle, provides an automatic 
method of adjusting the relative humidity to 
maintain the maximum allowable value with- 
out causing condensation on cold window and 
wall surfaces. Since the amount of moisture 
which can be carried in the humidified areas 
must be varied with the weather, this Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Modutrol System measures 
the outdoor temperature and automatically 


adjusts the control to meet the needs. No 


VALVE, 


PROVIDES 


COMPENSATED HUMIDITY CONTROL 





matter what may be the construction of the 
building, or its geographical location, Compen- 
sated Humidity Control can provide as much 
humidity as the weather will permit and do it 
without attention. It eliminates the danger of 
costly damage from excessive humidification. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
2804 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities... 
In Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Limited, 117 Peter Street, Toronto . 
and service: 


. . European sales 
233 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 





MINNEAPO 
HONEYWE 












